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For the Companion. 


HER LESSON. 


There were three girls engaged in a confidential 
chat in one corner of the French class-room in the 
Watertown Seminary for young ladies. At that 
hour—noon recess—they were comparatively 
alone, and were discussing a subject of great ap- 
parent interest to one of them at least. 

“Q girls, he was lovely last night!” cried pretty | 
Nelly Bascombe, clasping her hands and raising 
her eyes theatrically to the ceil- 
ing. ‘You know the opera was 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ and he 
was Edgardo. In the last scene, 
when he uttered the words, ‘Fra 
peco ame recovero,’ in that sor- 
rowful, delicious voice of his, I 
felt like kneeling down at his feet 
and crying my eyes out. But I 
threw him a beautiful bouquet, 
all Cornelia Cook and Mareschal 
Niel rosebuds, mixed with steph- 
anotis, and he looked up at our 
box with such a heavenly smile!” 

“He sings very well,” said 
Clara Newell, coolly; ‘but he’s 
rather stout, and I think you 
would look rather foolish kneel- 
ing before him.” 

“Oh, but then, you are not a 
musical enthusiast and full of 
intense sentiment, like Nelly 
here,” said Marcia Stanley, with 
her provoking satirical smile. 
“Of course he’s adorable and all 
that on the stage, and as Nelly is 
not likely to see him off it, per- 
haps she can cherish her senti- 
ment without harm to anybody.” 

Nelly colored to the roots of 
her fair hair. Marcia’s satirical 
speeches always rasped her, and 
there never had been any love be- 
tween them. 

“Why can’t I see him off the 
stage, if I choose?” she cried, 
angrily. ‘“I’ll wager two pairs of 
gloves that before the end of this 
week I will speak to Herr Hern- 
sheim, and I will bring proof that 
I have done it, so that it can’t be 
disputed !” 

“It will have to be very strong proof, my dear,” 
drawled Marcia, with her aggravating laugh. 
“You're not likely to meet him at your mother’s 
house, and where then, oh, where, my love ?” 

“Never do you mind about where,” Nelly an- 
swered, angrily. ‘Please get the gloves ready for 
me by next Sunday.” 

Marcia laughed and sauntered out of the room. 

“I’m astonished, Nelly!” said her friend Clara, 
when they were alone. ‘You allow that girl al- 
ways to provoke you into saying and doing im- 
prudent things. That’s what she wants. But this 
has been the worst of all. You certainly did not 
mean what you said. I know you are rash and 
imprudent, but you can’t mean to seek an inter- 
view with an opera-singer !” 

“But I certainly do mean it,” Nelly answered. 
“T like to do daring things, and I’m not the coward 
you are, my dear Lady Prude. Where’s the harm 
of exchanging a few words with Herr Hernsheim, 
I'd like to know 2” 

“If you spoke to the man when with your par- 








ents, or at your father’s house, there would be no 
harm; 
Only think of meeting a stranger, and an opera- 
singer, clandestinely, and you a school-girl, too! 
Why, Nelly, don’t commit such a folly, and such 
an improper one, besides !”” 

“I thought it was agreed I was a very improper 
girl,” Nelly said, with a mutinous smile on her 
pretty lips. “Then why do you throw the propri- 
eties in my face? I’m going to win my wager 
from that insolent girl as sure as my name is Nel- 
ly Bascombe !” 

“And ‘that insolent girl,’ as you call her, will 
be rejoiced to pay her wager when she know 8, or 
Suspects, how you have won it.” 

“Well, I don’t know, nor you, either, how it is 
to be won, but where there’s a will, there’s a way, 
and I'll find the way.” 

“O Nelly! Nelly!” remonstrated Clara. 


but he is not likely to be invited there. | 





“And O Clara! Clara! don’t make a mountain | 
out of a mole-hill! Just trust me to take care of | 
myself. I promise you I'll be just as pariicular | 


in every word I say as if the whole world heard 
me. It’s just for a frolic after all, and I’m not 
going to be a coward and back out now.” 

Clara sighed, but she knew her wilful friend too 
well to say more at that moment. Nevertheless, 
in spite of Nelly’s boasts, her friend’s words gave 
her unpleasant feelings of uneasiness. She re- 
peated to herself that Clara was prudish, and, 
brought up by an old-maid aunt, had strained 
|ideas of propriety; but she knew in her secret 
soul that the imprudence she contemplated was 


wrong, and would injure her greatly if it became 
known. 


But then her silly head was full of the noble 
looks and magnificent voice of the singer, and 
she thought how romantic it would be if he should 
fall a victim to her beauty, and address his impas- 
sioned songs from the stage to her in the audience. 
In fact, there is no telling how many foolish, sen- 
timental ideas passed through her mind. 

But how was she to win her wager? There was 
no possible chance at Watertown Seminary, where 
the strictest surveillance was exercised over the 
girls, for her to meet the singer, but Nelly was to 
return home the following Friday and remain un- 
til Monday morning. There she knew she could 
do as she pleased. 

Her mother was a woman devoted to society, 
and beyond paying particular attention to her 
daughter’s dress and manners, did not trouble her- 
self about her moral training. She would have 
been very much shocked had she known of the 
act Nelly contemplated, because it was an impru- 
dence her world would censure. But what that 
world approved must be right and proper. A 
friend of hers once remonstrated with her for tak- 
ing Nelly to an opera in which the moral tone was 
more than questionable. 

“Oh, I take her because it improves her style of 
singing so much, and Signora Demont has such a 
charming, sympathetic voice! I should not be 
doing my duty to Nelly if I did not give her every 
advantage, and the opera is the best musical 
teacher. As for impropriety, everybody goes, and 
everybody is charmed.” 

With such a mother, Nelly was not much troub- 
led by any scruples of conscience for deceiving 
her. 

When she reached home, she sat down and 
wrote a note to Herr Hernsheim, which she flat- 
tered herself was a model of prudence and cau- 
tion. She paid him some extravagant compli- 
ments on his voice, touched upon the mysterious 
influence it had upon her, leading her to make a 
request to him. 

She wished to express in person the gratification 








he had given her, and consult him about some 
songs she wished to get for herself. Would he 
meet her the following evening, about five o’clock, 
at Linden Park? She would hold a bouquet of 
white roses and heartsease, and he would know 
her by that. She signed herself “Fairie.” 

Nelly’s heart beat high as the hour drew near 
for the interview. She did not try to analyze her 
own feelings, but she could not help wondering 
what Herr Hernsheim would think of her, and if 
he would be pleased or disgusted. 


its ruins that she was unable to collect her scat- 
tered senses. 

“You did wish to ask me about some songs,” 
the Herr went on, quite at his ease. “Come wid 
me to my wife,” leading her to the bench on which 
the stout lady was seated. 

“Amalia, de mees wants some songs. 


My wife 
she teach moosic, and singing, and she has many 





| Songs tt our rooms. She vill sell dem cheap. If 
| you vill come to-morrow, Amalia vill hear you 
| sing and know what suits your voice.” 

Amalia smiled and nodded, and 
uttered some words in deep gut- 








She wore her handsomest walking-dress and her 
most becoming hat. She was allowed to go out 
when she chose, and the only comment her mother 
made was to say, languidly,— 

“Nelly, you ought not to wear your handsome 
hat in this damp air. The plumes will be un- 
curled ; but you are so careless! Be back before 
dark, for we are going to the opera, and it takes 
you so long to get dressed.” 

She reached the park before the appointed time, 
and promenaded slowly through it, holding her 
bouquet of roses and heartsease very conspicu- 
ously. More than one of the habitués of the park 
noticed the pretty girl, her cheeks flushed, and 
her eyes looking furtively around, and they smiled 
to themselves, knowing what it meant. Some one 
was to meet her. 

She passed a bench where two stout, comforta- 
ble-looking, middle-aged people were seated, and 
the gentleman, glancing at the flowers in her 
hand, said a few words in German to his compan- 
ion, and then stepped in front of Nelly. He 
smiled and took off his hat, exposing a partially 
bald head. 

“Mees Fairie, I tink, from dose,” pointing to the 
flowers in her hand. 

She glanced at his bald head and homely face, 
and drew back haughtily. He smiled. 

“Ah, mees, you recognize me not, but I am 
Herr Hernsheim, and dis is your kind note, is it 
not?” taking it out of his pocket. 

Nelly felt her head reeling. She looked at the 
broad, good-natured, shiny face before her, and 
the full, middle-aged figure, and fairly gasped for 
breath. 

“You, Herr Hernsheim!” she stammered. 

“T hope so,” with a jolly laugh, “‘if it is not my 
‘doppel-ganger.’ Ach, mees, you haf me only see 
on de stage. It is deeferent. De paint, and de 
powder, and de vig on my bald head, dat makes 
de stage hero. Yees, yees, it is deeferent, but 1 
am Herr Hernsheim all de same—at your ser- 
vice,” making a low bow. 

With one great crash Nelly’s sentimental card- 
castle tumbled down and so overwhelmed her in 


tural tones, which might have 
been English, German or Chinese 
for what bewildered Nelly could 
tell. She gazed intently at Nelly, 
said something in German to her 
husband, and their eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Amalia does say you are like 
our Minna. She died last year, 
only sixteen. Ah, 
heavenly so 
lofely! She was our youngest 
child. Ach Gott!” 

“It is time for me to go,” Nelly 
said, nervously. 

“You vill come to-morrow and 
getthe moosic? Ah, Ama- 
lia vill help you. I vill valk wid 
you to your car. It is too late for 
a young girl to go alone.” 

As they walked towards the 
car, the German said, impressive- 
ly, “My child, you are like my 
Minna, and my heart is full of 
friendship for you. Let me gif 
you one leetle advice. Do not 
write to artists, and tell dem you 
adore dere voices, and make ap- 
pointment to meet dem. It is not 
goot for a young girl to do dose 
tings, and all de artists are not 
bald old men like me. Ah, it 
hurts a girl todo dose tings, and 
some day she is sorry for it. You 
are only a child yet, den be goot 
and innocent as a child should 
be, and do not try to turn your- 
self into a silly woman. Ach, I 
know dera too well!” 

Poor Nelly hurried into the car, her cheeks 
burning and her heart swelling with mortification. 
Her eyes fell on the token-flowers she still held, 
and with an impetuous movement she threw them 
out of the car-window. Oh, if she could only 
have cast her past folly with them! She felt that 
every word Herr Hernsheim said was true, and 
she recalled the pitying contempt she saw in his 
eyes, and heard in his voice, until she felt tempted 
to cry out aloud. 

And for that fat, ugly man she had made such 
a fool of herself, and got a mortifying reprimand 
besides. When the car stopped, she was running 
up into her own room, when her mother called 
her. 

‘‘You have hardly time to dress for the opera, 
Nelly. Do make haste. It is ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor’ again to-night—your favorite.” 

Nelly laughed hysterically when she remem- 
bered the Edgardo she had just left. “I have a 
bad headache, mamma; I don’t feel like going. 
I’m tired of the opera, any way.” 

No persuasion could induce her to change her 
mind. That night was spent in wholesome thought 
and resolutions, and it left an impress on her 
whole after life. 

She did not, however, feel that it was her duty 
to confess her folly to the girl whose taunts had 
driven her into it. From her at least she might 
conceal her humiliation. Accordingly when she 
returned to the seminary on Monday, she laid two 
pairs of gloves on Marcia’s desk. 

“IT suppose I’ve lost my wager,” she said, ‘as 
you required proofs that I had spoken to Herr 
Hernsheim, and I have none.” 

Marcia’s lip curled. She was terribly disap- 
pointed that Nelly’s boast had turned out what 
she supposed an idle jest. 

“Of course you haven’t,” she said. ‘I never 
thought you would, and I needed some new 
gloves. I knew you'd turn coward at the last.” 
To Clara, Nelly told the whole story. “If you 
are as much shocked and disgusted with me as I 
am with myself,” she said, “‘you’d give me up. 
But for once in my life, I saw myself through 





she was s0 


goot, modest and 


yes! 
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Herr Hernsheim’s spectacles as others see me, and 
the peep suffices. It has been a sharp lesson, but 
I shall never forget it.” 


+ 
> 





For the Companion. 


ON THE RIVER. 
Softly the daylight fades on the river, 
Stars come pooping into the dark, 
Great green pine boughs lean over and shiver, 
Fireflies kindle each tiny spark. 
Grandly the tide bears toward the ocean, 
Obeying an impulse it may not defy, 
Sweeping us on with rhythmical motion, 
Under the archway of the sky. 
Silvery echoes answer our singing,— 
Airy voices from far elf-land, | 
Or bells of fairy-land sweetly ringing 
From ruined towers of that ancient land. 
MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


—— ~~ — 


For the Companion. 


DID NOT DO IT. 

“Watch the levee, Sam, while I’m away. There 
are folks around mean enough to cut the levees 
and let the water on the crops just from pure wick- 
edness. They don’t like to see anybody doing 
better than themselves. Be sure and watch the 
point next Eldred’s. We can’t be too careful 
when the Mississippi is on the rampage, as it is 
now, and for this reason I am sorry to be obliged 
to go away to-night, but I must see Judge Dick- 
son. I cannot go to Brentwood and get back be- 
fore morning. Now do you understand fully 
what is necessary for you todo? You must walk 
the levee all night. Can you do it?” 

“Why, of course, father,” said Sam Dorsey, a 
bright-looking, delicate boy about seventeen years 
old. “I’m not a sleepy-head, and it won’t be hard 
to keep my eyes open. No one will trouble any- 
thing on this front while I am around. If they 
attempt it, I shall do my best to prevent them.” 
And delicate as he was, he looked as if he meant 
it. 

Mr. Dorsey looked troubled 
“Took here, Sam,” he said. “I don’t mean that 
you are to get into trouble with any person who 
may intend to do harm. If you see anything 
suspicious, or any one prowling around, all I want | 
you to do is to run to Black’s, and the white men 
there have promised to come over here if they are 
needed.” 

Mr. Dorsey was not the owner of one of those 
princely estates on the Mississippi which extend 
for miles down the front of the river. He was a 
hard-working man, who, by thrift and industry, 
had laid up money enough to purchase eighty 
acres of land. ‘The promise of a crop this spring 
was very fine, and it would be a far greater mis- 
fortune for him to lose it than it would be for his 
wealthier neighbor, Col. Eldred, who counted his 
acres by thousands, to lose his harvest. In fact, 
a crevasse on Mr. Dorsey’s place would be total 
He walked into his house with an anxious 


at this speech. 


ruin. 
and worried look. 

“Milly,” he said to his wife, “I’ve left the levee 
in Sam’s care to-night. Give him something warm 
to eat; make him a cup of coffee, for he’s got to 
stay on the levee till morning.” 

“What are you afraid of, John?” asked his 
wife, looking keenly at him. “Something troubles 
you. I’m sure the river must rise a couple of feet 
before the water will overflow, and it certainly 
will not rise as much as that to-night. Besides, 
I’ve heard you say this levee was the strongest in 
the parish.” 

“I suppose I'd better tell you,” her husband an- 
swered, “or you'll fancy all sorts of horrors. You 
know Black Webster, don’t you, the engineer at 
Eldred’s ?” 

“Of course I know him. Why, it was his little 
son Phil that Sam was so kind to, when the child 
fell and injured his spine. Every little luxury or 
plaything that Sam got he used to take to that lit- 
tle negro, and I believe he taught him to spell.” 

“Well, that has nothing to do with this man. I 
have good reasons for believing he cut the levee at 
Linwood’s, and I told him so. Linwood had shot 
a horse of Webster’s by accident, and that was 
the way he iook his revenge for the loss of the 
animal. Col. Eldred won't listen to anything 
against him. You see he is useful, and Eldred is 
a thoroughly selfish man. I’ve been told that 
Webster has said he would be revenged on me, 
because I accused him of cutting the levee, and 
this very evening I saw him walking down my 
front and examining it. He's a bad fellow, and 
will not hesitate todo me harm if the wish is in 
his heart.” 

“But if he cuts your levee, won’t Eldred suf- 
fer?” Mrs. Dorsey asked. 

“No. His is several feet higher than this place, 
and he has a levee between us besides. I’m very 
uneasy, and I hate to go away to-night.” 

Mrs. Dorsey was not a timid woman, but she 
was frightened at the danger which menaced them. 
She knew that the business which called her hus- 
band away could not be postponed, but the idea 
of exposing Sam to danger was more than she 


’ 


could bear. 

“But, John,” she cried, “what do you mean by 
sending Sam to guard the levee to-night? 
Webster is the wretch you think he is, he would 
as lief murder him as not, if he comes in his 
way.” 

“Oh, I cannot believe there is any possibility 
that he would dare to do that. 


’ 


where to go if he sees any prowlers about.” 
“But, John, Sam may not see him. And if Web- 


If 


I’ve told Sam 


“Oh well, Milly, it isn’t worth while to make 
too serious a matter of this. We'll hope for the 
best. It’s just a clear case of necessity, for I can- 
not get one of my neighbors to watch here to- 
night. They all have their own fronts to guard, 
but they promise to come here in case of accident. 
Come, wife, I’ve always thought you a brave lit- 
tle woman before.” 
Mrs. Dorsey was a Western woman, with a deal 
of Western pluck, but it seemed to desert her in 
this emergency. 
‘Have you told Sam whom you were afraid of ?” 
she asked. 
“I did not mention any name. [ thought it 
might make him nervous to know I had such an 
enemy. Ionly gave him a general warning, for 
no man has any business to be prowling about the 
levees at night.” 
“Men have no consideration,” Mrs. Dorsey mut- 
tered to herself, as she watched her husband ride 
away. - “They are not afraid themselves, and they 
have no sympathy for other people’s fears.” 
But her conscience smote her when she remem- 
bered the distressed look in her husband’s eyes 
when he took leave of her. He was a most de- 
voted husband and father, and she felt that noth- 
ing but stern necessity had forced him to expose 
his boy to possible danger. 
When Sam came in to supper, she said to him, 
“IT am going to watch with you, Sam, to-night on 
the levee. We can take turns. You can watch 
till midnight, and I will watch till daylight. I 
don’t mind sitting up at all, for I’m so well and 
strong it won’t hurt me a bit.” 
The boy looked at her with surprise, and then 
laughed outright. 
“Why, mother, you must be crazy! Do you 
suppose I’d let you do such a thing? And you're 
awfully well and strong, aint you, with a chill and 
fever every three days? No, I promised pa, and 
he depends on me. What do you think he’d say 
when he comes back to-morrow i he found that I 
had let you take my place ? No, no, I cannot con- 
sent to your doing it, mother. If I’m not as 
strong as most boys, it won’t kill me to prome- 
nade up and down the levee for one night. I can’t 
understand what you’re scared about.” 
She was on the point of telling him, but she re- 
membered what her husband had said, and checked 
herself. “If you see any persons on the levee, 
Sam, you'll remember to do what your father told 
you, and run to Black’s? Don’t stop to talk to 
them.” 
“Oh, I'll remember. If you will give me my 
supper now, I’ll go on my watch at once.” 
During the meal Sam chatted gayly. He didn’t 
believe anybody would be mean enough to cut the 
levees. Oh, it was impossible, and he thought his 
father must be mistaken. Mrs. Dorsey, in spite 
of herself, caught something of her son’s bright 
hopefulness, and in some degree was comforted. 
“I'm off now!” cried Sam, jumping up. “T’ll 
run at once to Black’s if I see anybody fooling 
around, so don’t you feel uneasy. I won’t be 
lonely, either, for I have lots of things to think 
about. I tell you what I'll do, too. I have my 
whistle in my pocket, and every time I get oppo- 
site the house I’ll blow it so you will know I'm all 
right, and not asleep at my post. But do go to 
bed and don’t sit up.” 
There was no sleep for Mrs. Dorsey that night. 
She sewed until her eyes ached, and then lay down 
on a lounge, listening for the whistle which came 
at almost regular intervals. 
Meantime, Sam walked up and down, his eyes 
fixed intently on the shadows back and front of 
the levee. But about midnight, after the moon 
had risen, Sam was startled by seeing a dusky fig- 
ure at the base of the levee rise suddenly from a 
stooping posture. It was so unexpected that the 
boy, with his eyes fixed on the figure, stood still a 
minute, but that time sufficed for him to recognize 
the man. 
“Why, Webster, is that you?” he cried, with a 
laugh of relief. “I was just about to clip it to 
Black’s, when I saw it was you. Pa was afraid 
his levee would be cut to-night, and told me to 
give the alarm if I saw any one skulking about. 
I tell you what, I am glad it turned out to be you! 
How is Phil?” 
**Phil’s well,” he answered, sullenly. “So you’re 
the levee guard, is you? Your pa left a mighty 
puny somebody to watch his levee.” 
“Well, you see, 1 don’t really think the levee 
needs a guard. Now, Webster, do you think any- 
body would be mean enough to cut a levee and 
ruin people ?” 
“Yes, I does, and sarve ’em right, too,” the man 
muttered. 
“You don’t mean that,” Sam said, his voice full 
of pain. “I know you can’t mean it, for you 
wouldn’t do such a thing for the world. Phil used 
to tell me what a good daddy you were, and when- 
ever I brought him things to eat he’d put up some 
for dad.” 
“You wor good to him,” the man said, moodily, 
staring out over the water. 
“I don’t know about being good,” Sam an- 
swered, “for I like him, and he likes me. He’s to 
go on with his book when this levee scare is over. 
Do you really think the water will come over ?” 
“Looks like your pa’s place mought be drowned 
out. 
holes in de levee.” 





ster succeeds in cutting the levee, Sam would be 
drowned before he could get here.” 


It’s so low, and dere’s a heap ob crawfish 


Sam sighed deeply. ‘Well, if it does, my father 
says he’ll have to go away, and it’s too bad after 
he’s worked so hard. And then I shall be obliged 


bly, for I wanted to learn all I could. You see, 
my arm is so crippled with rheumatism I can’t do 
hard work, and I have to make my living by my 
head if I can’t do it with my hands. I’d hate to 
part with Phil, too, and he and I would be very 
sorry.” 

The man’s eyes softened as the boy spoke. He 
was really fond of his own little son, and he knew 
Sam had been a kind friend to him. When he 
vindictively determined to revenge himself on Mr. 
Dorsey, he never thought of his being the father 
of the boy who had done so much for his poor lit- 
tle Phil. He wavered for a moment in his dark 
project, and just then Sam said,— 

“T’ve stopped here chatting to you longer than 
I ought, for pa told me to keep walking up and 
down all the time. My legs are getting awful 
tired; but, Webster, would you mind walking to 
the south end of the levee while I’m examining 
the north end? It will save me one tramp at 
least.” 

As Sam disappeared in his round, the man actu- 
ally laughed in his surprise. 

“Ef dis aint de beatenest ting I eber heard of, and 
ef dat boy aint more like one ob de ’Postles dan 
livin’ folks! He can’t tink harm ob ole Satan 
hisself. Leavin’ me to watch his pa’s levee, and 
nebber suspicionin’ I wor ready to cut it! I clar 
to gracious it’s downright funny. I aint got it in 
my heart now to hurt dat little chap, and ef I 
hurts his pa, I hurts him, and ef I hurts him, I 
hurts Phil. No, I can’t do it, nohow. De mad- 
ness is all gone now, sure. Hi! wot’s dat?” 

A little pool of water had gathered around his 
feet. He struck a match, lighted a lantern he 
carried, and saw a small stream of water oozing 
from a hole about the middle of the levee. In less 
than an hour that hole would be a crevasse. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, Webster dashed 
off to the Eldred plantation and was soon back 
with twenty men. 

They drove down piles, they shovelled dirt, and 
Webster himself worked as if his life depended 
upon saving his enemy’s field. In two hours the 
leak was closed and the danger over. 

“You’ve saved us, Webster,” Sam said, his 
voice faltering. “What a noble fellow you are, 
and how you worked! I must leave pa to thank 
you; I can’t do it as I would like.” 

“TI don’t want no thanks,” the man said, roughly. 
“TI done it fur you! You hear me! And I done 
more dan you knows ob fur you dis night.” 
When Mr. Dorsey returned the next morning 
and heard the events of the night, he exchanged a 
glance with his wife. 

“The boy saved us, Milly,” he said when they 
were alone. ‘“There’s no doubt in my mind that 
Webster was at that levee for the purpose of cut- 
ting it, but the goodness and innocent faith of our 
boy disarmed him. Love was stronger than hate 
this time, for which I am very grateful.” 





For the Companion. 


BOB. 
It was in the month of August that Bob was 
brought to town by a kind old farmer, and pre- 
sented to my neighbor, Miss Lizzie, from whom, 
very shortly, he came into my possession. 
He was but half-grown and ill to delirium, oc- 
casioned, doubtless, by a blow on the head. The 
chance for his recovery seemed but one in a hun- 
dred; nevertheless, to my surprise, he became 
entirely well in a few days. 
As he awoke from his delirium to the realities 
of his new home, he exhibited extreme alarm, as 
might reasonably be expected of one of that raso- 
rial family whose wildness has ever been prover- 
bial, for Bob was none other than a beautiful, 
plump, little guai/. Itook the precaution to clip 
his wings a little to prevent his escape, and then 
began the experiment of taming my pet. The 
task proved anything but difficult, as in a few 
days he began to eat from my hand, and in two 
months, or even less, he was as domestic as any 
chicken reared by the fostering hand of a farmer’s 
wife. In fact, he was the tamest bird I ever saw, 
sylvan-born or otherwise. 
He would make no effort to get out of my way, 
and many an accidental kick he received, and 
many a pinch of his tender toes—two nails of 
which he lost by his persistent immobiiity. In- 
stead of intimidating him in the least, his injuries 
only aroused his indignation, and when one came 
near him he would peck saucily at the foot, utter- 
ing notes sweet and quaint, though strongly de- 
fiant. 
But when lifted to the face all his anger would 
vanish, as if he knew his only enemy was the das- 
tardly boot, which had brought him so often to 
grief. He never seemed more contented than 
when sitting on my knee, and for hours he has sat 
there while I was painting at the easel. 
Within a month or so after I got him I could 
take him to the woods and fields and allow him to 
luxuriate amid the glories of his early home. 
Many an hour have I spent with him in the clover 
of the fields and the ferns of the wood. One day, 
while in the grove with him, another quail flew 
upon the fence and began to “whistle.” 


terrupted before a victory was decided. 


True to 
his nature, Bob answered him, and they soon 
came together, when a battle ensued, which I in- 


At another time I was in the field with Bob, he 
being perched on a high stump. His fellows were 


soon manifested itself, his peculiar note of uneasi- 
ness giving evidence that he wished to try his 
wings, which were then full-grown and unclipped. 
After a few moments he sprang upward and shot 
away like a bullet, alighting among the high clover 
and bushes about two hundred yards away. The 
growth was so dense that one could not more easily 
have found him than he could a bead ina hay- 
stack. But as soon as I said, “Here, Bobby!” he 
answered with his sweet chirp, and my boy Ralph 
went and picked him up. 
He would exhibit a good deal of affection and 
nobleness of character. It was not long before I 
was able to bring him some quail companions. 
These, in their wildness, would seek the dark cor- 
ners and hiding-places. Bob would stand guard, 
and rush at any intruder who threatened to alarm 
the new comers. 
One very cold night I sat him near the fire, blew 
out my lamp, and got into bed. The light from 
the stove being sufficient to enable him to see me, 
he flew from his perch and nestled against my 
face in perfect contentment. I had to replace him 
on his perch several times before he became con- 
vinced that he was not an acceptable bed-fellow 
for the human biped. Sometimes he would take 
a notion not to retire for the night unless he could 
have my head for his roosting-place, upon which he 
would repeatedly fly. 
The notes of the quail are much more various 
and peculiar than is generally supposed, being 
sweet and wondrously expressive of the emotions 
of his bird nature. 
Of all the other quails I had, not one became 
so tame, even after years of careful handling, as 
Bob did in afew weeks. Although they would 
hop upon my knee at time of feeding, they were 
never very fond of being caressed, and would al- 
ways avoid being trodden upon. In the summer 
I turned them into the aviary. “Crook,” the fe- 
male, laid twenty-three eggs, but was disinclined 
to hatch them. Bob outlived all his companions. 
He died a few weeks ago, after having been for 
four years and eight months one of the sweetest 
and most interesting pets I ever owned. What re- 
mains of him is his skin, carefully prepared by 
the taxidermist. N. D. Exvtine. 
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For the Companion. 


ESCAPE OF THE BARK “GOOD CHEER.” 
It was our lot to run our little schooner aground on 
the bar when we were sailing into Ipswich Bay a few 
summers ago. Fortunately, it was low water, and we 
felt confident of getting off with the next tide, if it 
did not come on to blow hard. We therefore turned 
in below, and sat down around our supper on the low 
table in the cuddy. 

The swinging light burned dimly over us, and we 
ate with a zest subdued by a sense of anxiety which 
all felt to more or less degree, in view of the exposed 
position of the schooner. No one allowed his feelings 
to get the upper hand, however. But the prevailing 
sentiment found vent in the pertinent question one of 
our company put to Capt. Silas Burnham, our skipper. 
“Captain, I suppose you've been aground a good 
many times in the course of your long voyaging? 
What do you think of the chance of our getting off 
to-night?” 

“Why, bless you, sonny!” he replied, “there aint no 
sort of doubt she’ll come off at high water. It'll blow 
before morning, I guess, but we’ll get off before that, 
sure. 

“Oh, you needn’t be scared,” he continued. ‘This 
aint nothin’ by the side of what I’ve seen in my day. 
Why, just think of the way we got caught in 1849, 
when I was in the bark Good Cheer !” 

“Why, I never heard you say anything about it, 
Uncle Si. It seems to me you have been everywhere, 
and seen about everything, haven’t you?’ said one of 
our young crew. 

“Well,” replied Uncle Silas, ina drawling, self-sat- 
isfied tone, ‘‘mebbe I have seen a thing ortwo whicl. 
everybody hasn’t seen. But then a man who knocks 
about the sea as I’ve done well-nigh forty year, comes 
to know sumthin’ about it, I rather guess. 

“As to this ’ere scrape I spoke of, it happened when 
I went around the Horn in a whaler out of New Bed- 
ford. I shipped one v’y’ge in a whaler, and it’s all I 
want to see of whaling. We cruised around the Falk- 
land Islands and off the coast of Patagony. Then we 
ran north, finding whales scarce, and put into Panama 
for provisions. 

“While we were lying there, a brig came in from 
San Francisco. It was soon after the Mexican war, 
and she brought news that they’d been finding no end 
of gold in Californy, and that everybody was a-rush- 
ing there to make his little pile. 

“A number of Yankees were on the Isthmus at the 
time. When they heard the news they came aboard 
our bark, hearing she was going still farther north, 
and offered our skipper a big sum if he would take 
them and leave them at San Francisco. *Twa’n’t much 
out of his way to do so, and the offer was a temptin’ 
one, and he said it was a bargain. 

“Our new passengers came on board at night, bring- 
ing pickaxes and shovels, crowbars and a keg of blast- 
ing powder, for these things were cheap at Panama, 
but could hardly be got at ’Frisco for love or money at 
that time. The miners counted up to twenty-six, and 
we now had a large company on board, for these whal- 
ers, you know, carry three or four times as many men 
as a merchantman. 

“We stood out to sea to get the trades, but the wind 
was light for two or three days, and we hardly made 
an offing. Then we stood north. There was lots of 
good whaling-ground in them days along the western 
coast of Mexico and Californy, and we calkilated to 
get some oil before we got to ’Frisco. 

“But it was winter time, and we had high winds and 
gales until we got in the neighborhood of the Revilla 
Gigedo Islands. We kept a sharp lookout for them, 
for they lay just in our course, and some of them are 








to give up going to school. 


That'll hurt me terri- 





all around him whistling their spring-time love- 
note, and the gregarious nature of the bird very 


| so small a ship can easily run foul of them on a dark 
| night. 
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“The weather had been particularly threatening for 
a day or two, until one morning it looked mighty black 
and suspicious like all around. I didn’t like the look 
of things, no more did the old man. For when he 
came on deck, and saw a black wall closing in on the 
ship, he ordered all hands aloft to reef her down close. 

“There was a most tremenjus swell heaving up 
from the South Pole, as it were, and we knew we were 
in for a hurricane. The glass was down close on to 
twenty-eight the steward said, when he came forward 
to the galley with his rations. I ’spect a man feels 
more skeery before a storm than when it’s screeching 
its worst, because he sees it coming, and you don’t 
know how hard it’s going to be. But when it’s blow- 
ing real hard, then the excitement sort 0’ buoys you 
up, and you forget the danger and keep hopin’ the 
worst is over. 





“Well, it did blow, I tell you, but the Good Cheer 
lay to pretty easy; whalers often do, because, you 
see, there’s so much ile all over them that whenever a 
sea strikes them, it carries a little off, which spreads 
and makes aslick over the surface which sorter smooth- | 
ens the combers. 

“But when the wind shifted, it made such a terrible | 
cross sea there wa’n’t no standing up under it, hardly. 

“The stormy weather lasted a day and a night. But 
on the second morning, at dawn, we made out the loom 
of land, not more than a couple of miles under the lee- 
beam. You see, the bark under close-reefed main top- 
sail and fore and mizzen staysails, had been going fast 
to leeward. 

‘We saw in a trice that if the wind didn’t moderate 
before long, our ship would be among the breakers be- 
fore noon. *’Twa’n’t no use running before it, for we 
had no sea-room, and our only chance was to keep her 
hove-to and hope for better weather. 

“We couldn’t set another stitch of canvas, for after 
sunrise it blew so hard that we lost what little sail was 
already set, and we could only keep her head up by a 
bit of canvas lashed to the weather mizzen shrouds, 
and even then the bark lay over so far that her lee rail 
was under water. 

“It might have been about eight bells when an enor- 
mous green sea boarded us fore and aft, which carried 
away the weather bulwarks, the galley, three of our 
whale boats and everything almost on the decks. 
Worse than that, it swept off the mate and one of the 
watch, and that was the last we ever saw of them. 

“We were now getting so near the land we knew 
there was nothin’ left but to look out for a soft spot 
for the old bark to lay her bones on, and then put the 
helm up and run forit. The land proved to be the 
Island of Socorro; there wa’n’t a soul living there, 
and so we knew what to expect if we were driven on 
shore. If the sea hadn’t been so mountainous, we 
might have tried anchoring and cutting away the 
masts. 

“About seven bells, or half-past eleven, the sun 
flashed out a minute. The foam all around the coast 
was lit up by it, and I never saw a sight that made me 
feel more uncomfortable. The coast seemed all lit 
with burning silver. 

“T seemed to hear the rocks a-crunching the frame of 
our ship just like the teeth of a great monster. There 
was one place where the breakers didn’t seem quite 
so awful. When the captain saw that, he clenched his 
teeth with a kind of grim resolution. Then he ordered 
the second mate to send all hands aloft to make sail. 

“We goose-winged the foretopsail and loosed the 
standing-jib, all ready to h’ist in case she yawed in 
running. Two men were sent to the wheel and the 
fore-braces were manned. 

“Just then there came a short lull. 

‘Now then!’ yelled the captain, with a voice that 
rang above the tempest; ‘put your helm up! Haul on 
your weather fore-braces! Weather fore-braces, boys! 
and be lively about it!’ 

“The bark payed slowly off before the wind, and 
was soon rushing towards the land swift as a bolt out 
of a cloud. The wind drove her like mad; the huge 
seas lifted her up and swept her along with them with 
a roar and a yeast of foam bilin’ right up to the cat- 
heads and a fury that made your very hair stand on 
end. 

“T never seen the like of it before or since. 

‘Steady as you go!’ cried the old man, standing in 
the mizzen rigging and holding on for dear life. 

“The great billows were bound to swallow us up, 
and it was a race, you see, to find out if they could do 
it before she struck. 

“As we got in among the breakers, we held our 
breath to hear her strike and see the masts go out of 
her with a mighty crash. But here was the wonder 
of itall. We rode in on the top of the biggest roller 
of them all; it couldn’t have been a foot under sixty 
feet high! 

“Tt h’isted us up on its huge shoulders and carried 
us in way up over the reef, and when it rolled back, 
just let the old bark drop down on the sand just as if 
she were a poor sick huméam creetur, laid down on a 
soft bed to die. 

“There wa’n’t more’n five foot of water under the 
starn when the sea left us, and the fore-foot was nigh 
out of water. This was the biggest wave we saw that 
day, and after eight bells it began to moderate, as it 
mostly always does ina storm when the sun breaks 
out before noon. 

“Just as soon as we saw how things lay, the cook 
set to work to bile us some warm victuals, for we'd 
only had hard-tack for two days, for the decks had 
been so wet and the ship had rolled so furious we 
couldn’t keep no fire a-going. 

“By sundown the hurricane had blown itself out, 
and a spell of fair weather set in. The west was just 
as tender and rosy as the inside of a conch shell, and 
the new moon hung ina clear, soft, greensky. The 
rocks around glowed with purple, and it was so still 
you heard nothin’ but the screaming of the sea-birds 
and the boom of the dying surf tumbling on the reefs. 

“We were so stunned to find that we were not only 
not all drownded, but that we had a whole ship under 
us yet, that we didn’t feel like saying much. We set 
the anchor-watch, and the rest of us turned in and 
slept. 

“They say Socorro means to help ; that was the name 
of the island where we were stranded, and it really 
looked kinder as if the island had been a refuge to us 
from the storta. 

“But when we turned out the next day and had time 
to look over the sitivation, we didn’t feel quite so jolly. 





and sea-fowl; and the island was two hundred and 
fifty miles from the nearest land. 

“That’s a long way to row a boat in the open sea! 
Besides that, we only had the long boat and the gig 
left, and we were, all told, sixty souls on board, twice 
too many to trust to them two boats. 

“We talked it all over in the forecastle, and calcu- 
lated the look-out was bad, bein’ also that the bark 
wouldn’t never float out of the berth where she was 
laying, and we had only them boats to get away from 
the island in. 

“The bark lay inside the reef. She had come in 
over a rock which showed above water at half-tide. 
If it hadn’t been for the big sea, she would have struck 
and stuck there, and gone to pieces, for we came in 
when the ebb was on the turn. 

“At ordinary high tide there was almost but not 
quite enough water to float the Good Cheer, where she 
lay with her spars, stores and ballast in, but we thought 
there warn’t no hope of getting her out over the 
reef again. It looked as if we should have to leave 
her there, although there warn’t even so much as a 
scratch on her copper. 

“We were two sets in our ship’s company, as you 
may remember. There was the ship’s crew and there 
was the gang of miners. The miners talked big; they 
said if the captain had known his business, we shouldn’t 
have got into such a fix. They were for sending the 
boats to the mainland to hire a schooner to come and 
take off the rest of us. 

“Jim Meeks was their leader, a big, cheeky fellar, 
who had sarved in the Mexican War, and felt as if he 
was the biggest man out. After we’d had our morn- 
ing mess, the miners all came aft in a body, and Meeks 
asked Capt. Folger what he was a-goin’ to do about it, 
in a sort of a commandin’ voice like. 

“Now, Capt. Folger warn’t scarcely up to a middlin’ 
size, but it took a deal to scare him. He had a cold 





one had let on to the captain. When Meeks steps on 
deck, just as big as you please, the captain he draws | 
the slide over the hatch and bolts it, and the carpenter 
And boatswain laid hold of the miner. 

“They were as strong as he, and he was so tuk all 
aback he couldn’t do nothin’, and when the old man | 
said, ‘Mr. Meeks, give up yourarms,’ he just submitted 
peaceable as a lamb. 

“Then they tied his elbows with a bit of marline 
and took him aft. Just as soon as the slide was drawn 
over them the miners saw that their game was up. At 
first they were for quarrelling among themselves. But 
the more sensible got the upper hand, and one by one 
they came up the ladder and gave up their knives and 
revolvers. 

“After that there warn’t nothin’ to fear from them. 
Capt. Folger ordered them to go to breakfast. Then 
he called all hands aft and said,— 

“We're in a tight box here, but we are Americans 
and sailors, and I sha’n’t ask you to do anythin’ I aint 
willin’ to do myself. If we all bear a hand, we can 
float this ship, and we shall!’ 

“We shouted ‘Aye! aye!’ and gave him three cheers, 
for he was a man we could respect, if we did think 
him a mite hard sometimes. And then we went to 
work. 

“You remember the miners had brought crowbars, 
pickaxes and blasting-powder. Capt. Folger divided 
us into gangs. One gang worked on the rock I told 
you of. He set them to blasting it away at low tide. 
The weather was good, and it warn’t long before we 
began to whittle it away considerable. 

‘The other gang was set to work lowering the top 
hamper and spars and building some floats or camcis. 
A whaler always carries a good store of barrels for ile. 
We took these out and lashed them together in rafts 
on each side by means of the topgallant masts and 
yards and the spare spars. In this way we made two 








ESCAPE OF THE BARK “GOOD CHEER.” 


gray eye that went right through you; his iron-gray 
beard came down nigh to his waist, and he had an arm 
and a grip of iron. 

*« ‘Well,’ says he, for he saw what they were after, 
‘T’ll tell you what I propose to do, when I’m ready.’ 
‘Captain,’ says Meeks to him, ‘it’s our opinion 
you’d better cast lots for crews to man the boats and 
send them to the mainland for a vessel to come and 
take us off.’ 

**‘Mr, Meeks,’ says the old man, ‘I guess I’m master 
of this ’ere ship; I don’t stand no orders from nobody. 
I command this crew. The passengers can quit when 
they like, but they can’t have no boats of mine. I pro- 
pose to stand by my ship and to take her back to the 
port from which she hails.’ 

“The miners gathered in the gangway and began a- 
mutterin’ and a-swearin’ among themselves. They 
counted nearly as many men as the crew; and they all 
had revolvers and bowies, while we only had our 
sheath-knives. 

“Tt warn’t a fair show for us, and if they chose to 
make trouble, *twould be mighty squally. But they 
were not all of one mind, you see; for some on ’em 
were respectable and peaceable like, and didn’t want a 
fight, and the others didn’t dare to do nothin’ without 
them. 

“So the day passed, and nothin’ came of it before 
they turned into the between-decks, where they slept 
in hammocks strung up to the beams. 

“But when they went below, Jim Meeks put them 
up toa wicked plot to overpower the captain, and to kill 
him or any one else who resisted doin’ what they de- 
manded. 

“Two or three on ’em didn’t assent to this plot. But 
they kept their mouths shut until the middle watch 
when the rest were asleep. Then one of them crept 
up and slipped into the cabin and told the old man to 
keep half an eye open to windward, for there was 
somethin’ brewin’. 

“Capt. Folger didn’t say nothin’, but he tuk his re- 
volver and ordered the second mate and the boatswain 
and the carpenter to be on hand with knives and axes 
at the booby hatch in the gangway. 

‘*When the day was breaking, the miners began to 
shake themselves, and when Meeks thought they were 
all ready, he kinder give the word, and they started to 





There warn’t no living thing on the island but seals 


great rafts buoyant as life-rafts or life-boats. 
floated them on each side. 

“Then we lightened the ship still more by heaving 
out most of the ballast and the anchors and cables. 
We sunk the floats as deep as they would float by put- 
ting the ballast into them. 

“The bark being light now and the rafts deep, we 
attached them to her sides in such a way that when we 


We 


out of water as they rose up. It don’t sound to be 
much as I tell you; but it was a big job we were in 
for. We wanted to have everything ready to float the 
ship over the reef at the next spring-tides. 

“The last three days we scarcely slept a wink we 
were so anxious to be ready for the moon. In course, 
if the moon should come in with heavy weather, we'd 
have to wait another month. But the weather proved 
to be fine, and as the tide began to come in over the 
rocks, we watched it with hungry cyes, and there 
warn’t a moment we didn’t look the offing round to see 
what weather it promised. 

‘“‘Bym-by the water got so high the ship gave a little 
start. It was the first time she had moved since the 
storm. I should tell you that we’d hove most of 
the ballast out of the casks, and the ship didn’t draw 
over seven feet. We knew we were all right when 
she began to move, for it was still two hours to the ebb. 

“We had kedges and cables run out to the reef, and 
just so soon as she fairly floated, we bowsed on the 
hawesers. 

“Ah! but it was the prettiest thing I ever see, 


towards the reef. 

“But the danger warn’t all over yet, for there’s al- 
most always a swell on the rocks in the Pacific, even 
in calm weather, and although we’d blasted away the 
rock so as to have ten or twelve feet at high water at 
least, and drew only seven feet, yet she might bump 
going down in the hollow of a swell; and besides we 
had to get her off stern on, for we hadn’t no room to 
turn her around inside of them reefs and rocks. 

“Tt was a delicate job, but we did it. She just 
touched, that was all; and then she floated in deeper 
water. The boats carried kedges out farther as fast 
as she went ahead at all, and we warped on these with 
a steady strain, which kept her clear of the other 





come on deck, never suspicioning, you see, that any 





breakers until we were well out in good water. 


lightened the floats they would lift her still higher | 


the way the old ship slipped off the sand and glided | 


“The night was perfectly calm, and the boats took us 


in tow until the tide turned. Then a light breeze 
sprung up. We set the jib and foresail and fanned 
out until we'd made an offing. We worked all night, 
getting in the ballast and the spars and casks and an- 
chors, and when the sun arose we had everything clear. 
We sounded the pumps and found all tight. Then we 
made sail, and at eight bells had dropped the island. 
“In two weeks we sighted the Golden Gate and took 
a pilot into Frisco Bay. The miners had talked it all 
over, and reckoned Capt. Folger had done the right 
thing by all concerned, and they made him up a purse. 
He gave them back their revolvers, and the under- 
writers sent Capt. Folger a silver pitcher. For the 
old man had done well, and no mistake.” 
8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
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On summer evenings calm and bright, 

O’er yonder summit’s towering height, 
With pleasure did T roam, 

Perhaps to seek the robin'’s young, 

Or list the mavis’ warbling tongue, 
And bring the heifers le 

See from my foot the nighthawk rise, 
And leave her unfledge airy 

Then, quick descending from the skies, 

Ake lightning cut the air, 

The hares there, she scares there, 
And through the pines they trip: 

They're sought then, and caught then, 
By my companion, Skip. 


ROBERT DINSMOOR, 
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For the Companion, 


STORIES OF THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 

Custom-House officers are not often loquacious. 
When they board an incoming steamer from Liver- 
pool, they are usually reserved and do not allow them- 
selves to be cajoled by any pleasantries of the passen- 
gers. They scarcely notice anything that is said to 
them, and hide their vigilance under a quiet demeanor, 
meanwhile, however, scrutinizing each person with 
impartial suspicion. 

At no time is the smuggler so likely to betray him- 
self as during the period between the coming on board 
of these officers and the arrival of the vessel at her 
wharf. However contident he may have been while 
at sea, he now feels that within afew hours all his 
carefully-hatched plans may be frustrated, all his val- 
uables confiscated, and he himself put in prison. 

The tedious process of steaming at half-speed up 
the channel, the inspection by the medical officers at 
quarantine, and the delays in bringing the big steamer 
to her moorings, chafe him; and remembering how 
much he has at stake, he must be possessed of great 
powers of dissimulation in order to conceal his anxie- 
ty. The strain is severe for many, who would succeed 
in escaping with their contraband articles if by their 
nervousness they did not themselves attract the atten- 
tion of the Custom-House officers. 

Some time ago, a passenger landed from a steamer 
in New York and submitted his trunks to the inspec- 
tor. Nothing dutiable was discovered in them, and 
they were at once passed by the officer. But the own- 
er could not control himself, and he burst into a pro- 
fuse perspiration. His person was then searched, and 
two valuable watches were found concealed under his 
armpits! 

On another occasion, a lady succeeded in getting her 
trunks passed, but no sooner had the chalk-mark, that 
would have cleared them, been put upon them than 
she fainted. The tension on her nerves had been 
greater than she could endure, and when a second ex- 
amination was made, each of the trunks was found to 
have a false bottom in which diamonds to the value of 
twenty thousand dollars were hidden. 

The officer who related these incidents to me was 
sitting before his own fire, with his slippers on, and 
was less taciturn than he would have been on duty. 

“Yes, sir,’ he said, “they give themselves away, 
especially when they are inexperienced and unused to 
doing dishonorable things. Folks who would never 
dream of cheating a neighbor will not shrink or blush 
in defrauding the revenue, and the way they will lie is 
the pitiful part of it. 

“We're not disposed to go as far as the law allows 
us, and willingly pass some articles on which duty 
should be charged, provided we feel sure they are 
not being imported to be sold, but in nine cases out 
of ten when we ask a passenger if he has anything 
| dutiable, he will declare positively that he has nothing 
| at all, though he may have a Saratoga crammed with 
| articles liable to seizure—jewelry, bric-a-brac and un- 
worn clothing. 





“In order to save duties which would not amount to 
more than fifty or a hundred dollars, a man to whom 
that sum is of little account, will perjure himself and 
fret himself for days with the fear of discovery. Even 
if he escapes detection, he cannot escape his own con- 
science, 

“One curious thing about it all,” added the officer, 
“is that when a man is discovered he is abashed and con- 
trite, but when a woman is found out, even in the most 
barefaced attempt to smuggle, she is always saucy and 
| defiant; she will not admit that she is wrong, and will 
weep and protest that she is the victim of a monstrous 
injustice. 
one off a woman’s head and found several thousand 
dollars’ worth of precious stones concealed in it. She 
was a buxom person, but when a hundred yards of 
Brussels lace had been unrolled from her she was not 
so fat as she had seemed to be. Even while these 
proofs of her guilt were before us, she protested that 
she was innocent, and declared that we were no better 
than thieves and cutthroats.” 

The idea of a chignon being used for the conceal- 
ment of contraband articles amused us so mucgh that 
the officer added, “Stranger things than they wére 
have been used. What do you think of a baby? 

“There was a milliner who used to cross the ocean 
very often — milliners are frequently smugglers — 
and she generally brought back enough lace and fine 
dresses for her customers to make her summer vaca- 
tion a very profitable one. As she became reckless, we 
at last caught her, and seized the whole of her bag- 
gage. This seemed to discourage her, and the next 
summer she did not cross, but the following year she 
resumed her voyages. 

‘‘Meanwhile she had been ™arried and had a baby, 
which she took to Europe with her. When she re- 
turned she was in high spirits, and was not at all put 
out when we examined her baggage with unusual thor- 


When chignons were worn, we once took 
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oughness; indeed, she seemed to regard it as a 
joke, and even proposed that one of the women 
connected with the Custom House should search 
her person. Nothing that she was not entitled to 
have could be found about her. 

“As she was leaving the wharf in great good- 
humor, however, I looked at the baby which she 


COMPANION. 





smuggled silk safely protected in a water-tight 
case! 

‘We did not see the chief-engineer again, and 
his ship sailed without him, but we learned after- 
wards that he got on board as she passed through 
the Narrows. He was discharged from the service 
when he reached Liverpool, for dishonesty of this 





STORIES OF THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 


was carrying in her arms. ‘A fine child,’ I said, 
attempting to take it. She resisted me quite sav- 
agely, to my surprise, and started off for the car- 
riage which she had engaged. Now, it’s natural 
for a woman to be pleased when her child is com- 
plimented, and my suspicions were aroused by 
this sudden change in her manner. I took the 
baby from her by force, and that child’s long 
clothes were just wadded with the costliest laces. 
She flew into a rage, but seeing that it was no use, 
she paid the duties and went away smiling. 

“The crews of the steamers used to do a good 
deal of smuggling, but there's less of it among 
them now, partly because European prices are no 
longer much lower than American, and partly be- 
cause we, and the special agents of the Treasury, 
are stricter than formerly. There used to be a 
number of small importing houses in New York 
and Boston which never paid a cent of duty, and 
managed to get nearly all their stock through the 
officers and men belonging to the steamers. 

“Take, for instance, silk umbrellas, which were 
very cheap in England and very dear here. A 
steward would bring across a dozen of them every 
voyage, and carry one of them with him every 
time he went ashore. If he had attempted to take 
the whole lot in a bundle, we should have stopped 
him; but carrying one at a time, it seemed as if 
he only had his own umbrella, and an umbrella 
is so essential toan Englishman, and his affections 
are so bound up in it, that, as we did not suspect 
the extent of his operations, we allowed him to 
pass the gates of the wharf unquestioned. 

“All of them, officers, stewards and firemen, 
brought something over, and usually managed to 
land it without detection. Some of them became 
so bold that they narrowly escaped imprisonment. 

“There was the chief-engineer of the ; his 
game was a big one. He did not bring over trifling 
parcels, like most of the others, but invested hun- 
dreds of pounds in the business. We had sus- 
pected him for a long time, and one voyage when 
he arrived, we received proofs that he had brought 
several packages of silk with him. We waited 
several days, expecting that he would attempt to 
land them, but he had learned, apparently, that 
we were on the lookout, and he was cautious. 
We then searched the ship, I may say, from the 
stoke-hole to the main-top, and still could find 
nothing of the contraband goods, while he, a long- 
bearded, square-shouldered Scot, laughed in our 
faces. 

“At last 1 thought of the shaft-tunnel. In all 
of the ocean steamers the shaft which communi- 
cates power from the engine to the propeller astern 
is inclosed in a tunnel, which is large enough to 
allow a man to stand upright in it. It is a dark, 
greasy place, where oil and water are poured over 
the bearings which keep the immense shaft in po- 
sition. It certainly did not seem likely that silks 
would be concealed here, and we went from end 
to end without succeeding in our search. 

“Just as we were about to give in, however, I 
slipped on the greasy iron flooring and fell, with- 





| sort renders a vessel liable to seizure by the 

United States authorities, and the owners of course 

do not want officers who imperil their property.” 
WILLIAM H. RIveErne. 
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DOING GOOD, 
Seldom can the heart be jonety, 


If it seek a lonelier sti 
Self-forgetting, seeking only 
Emptier cups of love to till. 
—F, R. Havergal, 


—_—_————~or__—_ 
PANICS AND SPECULATION. 


In the early part of May a storm swept over 
Wall Street. For a short time there was almost a 
panic in stocks. Everybody wished to sell, and 
nobody dared to buy. As a consequence the prices 
of railroad and other stock went tumbling down 
with a crash. 
| Had it not been for two circumstances of the 
' time, this disturbance in Wall Street would have 
been sufficient to cause a repetition of the great 
disaster of 1873. One of these circumstances was, 
that stocks had been declining so long that con- 
servative men had not been large purchasers, and 
were not in a condition to be ruined by a sudden 
drop in prices. The other was that general busi- 
ness was on a sound basis. For outside of the 
stock market there had been very little specula- 
tion, and prices of merchandise were low. 

The May panic was caused by the misconduct 
of a few men, who had speculated with the funds 
that had been intrusted to them for safe keeping 
and investment. The discovery of these facts had 
two effects. It caused the failure of the business 
firms and corporations with which the offenders 
were connected, and of others which had business 
relations with them. 

Moreover, the distrust and alarm which the 
knowledge of the misdeeds produced, led men to 
fear that others had been guilty of like acts, and 
| it was only when the fierceness of the struggle 
| failed to reveal any more weak spots that confi- 
| dence was, in &@ measure, restored. The storm 
| proved to be only a local one, and no doubt it 
| helped to clear the air and prepare the elements 
| for a season of fair weather, which we trust good 
crops will bring about. 

Everybody knows that panics are caused by 
speculation. But it does not follow that all spec- 
ulation is wrong, or that it always leads to disas- 
ter. To illustrate this fact, let us suppose that 
there are two cotton factories, each of which con- 
sumes three thousand bales of cotton a year. 

The agent of one believes that the price of cot- 
ton is likely to advance, and he makes a contract 
at once for a whole year's supply of cotton. The 
other agent expects to see cotton decline, and he 
buys from time to time only enough to keep his 
mill running. The second of the two has specu- 
lated just as truly as has the other, and if cotton 
does advance, he loses money just as certainly as 
the first agent has made it. 

| Another fact which is known to everybody is 











out seriously hurting myself, under the shaft into | that it is speculation on credit which causes pan- 


the filthy water which had dropped from the bear- | ics. 
ings and gathered in the trough. My companions | credit system under wise limitations is not a 
lowered a lamp for me, and there, under the bear- | vicious one, nor is speculation with borrowed 
ings, half submerged in the black ooze, lay the | money wrong in itself. Of course the money bor- 


Nevertheless, experience has shown that the 


rowed must be also lent by the owner, otherwise 
the use of it is embezzlement, which is another 
word for a certain kind of stealing; and the use 
of trust funds in speculation, unless the owner is 
aware that they are to be so used, is also criminal. 

Much the largest part of all that the energy and 
enterprise of man has accomplished on the earth 
has been the result of speculation, and in modern 
times money borrowed and lent has been the cap- 
ital employed for the purpose. 

What makes speculation and the use of credit 
dangerous as well as improper and immoral in 
certain cases, can be very easily told. In the first 
place it is when the speculator ventures into en- 
terprises out of his own business, and into fields 
with the condition of which he is not acquainted. 

The factory agents referred to above were per- 
fectly justified in speculating in cotton according 
to their best judgment. It was their duty to do 
50. 
yer buys on a speculation cotton which he can 


never use, he is doing that which may end in dis- 
aster to himself, and if many other persons have 
speculated in the same way, may end in disaster 


to the community. 
Speculation is also dangerous and wrong when 
it is excessive. 


“margin.” 


chase. 


If the price advances, of course the man makes 
ten times as much as he could by a plain pur- 
But, on the other hand, if the 
Just 
as in any other kind of gambling, the chances are 


chase and sale. 
price declines, he loses ten times as much. 


largely against the “‘greenhorn.” 


But the passion for excessive speculation, like 
the passion for other kinds of gambling, is an 
overmastering one, and there are periods when it 
becomes so strong and general that all prices be- | 
come high, all business is on a false basis, and 
men lose their judgment completely. Then comes 
a failure in an unexpected quarter, of some great 
business firm or some large banking-house, all 
confidence is lost in a moment, men become 
| frightened, and down comes the whole structure 


| of speculation, like a house built of cards. 


~+@ 
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THE PATRIOT DEAD. 


Ah! who shall count a rescued Nation's debt? 
Or sum in words our martyrs’ silent claims? 
Who shall our heroes’ dread exchange forget,— 
Alllife, youth, hope, could promise to allure, 

For all that soul could brave or flesh endure? 





—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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VALUE OF OLD DOCUMENTS. 


certained whether the name of God is on it. 


his pecuniary affairs. 


every book and pamphlet printed. 


early life. 


House of Lords. 


Royal Theatre of Edinburgh. 


event, the proof seemed difficult. 


fore, during a period bounded by two dates. 
friend, who also was dead. 
by the minister to the father. 


dates on which they were posted. 


eral months. 


the cellar. 


each item. 


ant to obtain his peerage. 





the facts of life. 





But when a clerk or a horse-dealer or a law- 


And it is almost invariably ex- 
cessive when it takes the form of trading on a 
In such cases the gambler deposits a 
certain amount of money with a broker to protect 
the latter against loss, and thus protected, the 
broker “buys” for him, or agrees to “buy” for 
him, ten times as much as his money would pur- 


They shaped our future; we but carve their names. 


A strict Mohammedan never destroys a scrap of 
paper on which there is writing until he has as- 
A 
good business-man is equally cautious about de- 
stroying any voucher or memorandum relating to 


A great library, according to Mr. Winsor, the 
librarian of Harvard College, should preserve 
The worthless 
tract of to-day may prove invaluable to the his- 
torian writing in the year 2000. Two hundred 
years after the execution of the great Marquis of 
Montrose, the account-books kept by his agent 
were discovered. From these the biographer of 
the Marquis drew much of the history of his hero’s 


Old play-bills, letters, and college charges for 
breakfasts furnished students, are not usually 
thought worth preserving. Yet even these “trifles 
light as air” once helped a man to a seat in the 


In support of his claim to be acknowledged as a 
peer of England, it became nocessary to establish 
the exact date when a certain actress played at the 


As more than sixty years had elapsed since the 
Suddenly, one 
of the claimant’s lawyers remembered that the 
Advocate’s Library of Edinburgh preserved the 
play-bills of the Theatre Royal. They were found 
bound up in chronological order, and, on being 
searched, furnished evidence as to the precise date. 

It was also necessary to prove where a certain 
deceased clergyman had resided, sixty years be- 


The minister had corresponded with an intimate 
But in his son's libra- 
ry there was found a bundle of old letters written 
They bore the post- 
mark of a village in the west of England and the 


It was known that the minister, during the pe- 
riod, had taken his Master’s degree at Oxford, and 
it was supposed that he had resided there for sev- 
Search being made for the old bat- 
telling-books of the college, they were found in 
In them were discovered entries of 
tea, coffee, rolls and butter, chops and steaks— 
technically called “battels,’—supplied to him from 
day to day, with the exact date and charge against 


The evidence furnished by these old play-bills, 
old letters and old account-books helped the claim- | 


Every lawyer in large practice knows that no 


writing, such as an old letter, or an ancient mem- 
orandum, may become an important link in the 
chain of evidence. 


————<+on—____—- 
AWAKENED. 


In one or two of our seaboard cities there are enor- 
mous retail shops which almost rival the famous Bon 
Marché of Paris. You can buy under one roof every- 
thing from a plough to the daintiest lace; from a dose of 
medicine to a diamond bracelet. The employés num- 
ber thousands. On Saturday evening they pass in long 
files through a narrow passage before the cashier’s 
desk, each receiving his week’s wages. 

Some months ago, the owner of one of these vast 
establishments stood watching this scene. It was a 
commonplace one enough. So much money paid out 
on one hand, and interminable files of bookkeepers, 
foremen, saleswomen and cash-boys receiving it on 
the other. 

If the man had any idea about them, it was that they 
had finished their week’s work and were anxious to be 
at home. But one of his superintendents stood beside 
him, and as he spoke to many of them, his employer 
asked,— 

“Do you know these people?” 

“I try to know them.” 

**Who are they?” said Mr. ——, with a kindling of 
interest in his face. ‘Tell me of some of them.” 
“That young lad came from Scotland last year. He 
has not a friend in this city. He was one of a large 
family at home,—a mother’s boy,—and he does not 
know a woman ora child to speak to in all this coun- 
try. He works here all day, and goes home to an attic 
where he lives on bread and porridge.” 

“What does he do with his wages?” 

“Saves it to bring his brother out. That red-haired 
girl isthe daughter of the Rev. Dr. C——, who died 
last spring. Her mother and little sisters are wholly 
dependent on her. When she goes home, she will 
work at embroidery until long after midnight. That 
lame woman is a widow, with three children to’—— 
“Stop! stop! I never thought of these people as 
human beings with homes and histories before! I 
have done nothing to make their lives happier or bet- 
ter. I have only paid money, as to machines.” 

A month later, Mr. Dash opened a free reading-room 
and a gymnasium in his establishment for the use of 
his employés after their day’s work was done. Every 
| fortnight a gratuitous entertainment was given to 
| them and their families, either concert, lectnie, or rec- 
atition. It was a simple pleasure, but it brightened 
many hundreds of weary, toiling lives. Beside this, 
he tried to gain a personal knowledge of each one, 
gave advice, sympathy, and somc ‘imes help. 

Are there none of our readers who can gain a hint 
from this true story? Are thcir employés and associ- 
ates machines to them? Or human beings, the chil- 
dren of one Father? 


~~ 
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NEAR AT HAND. 
Miss Emily Faithfull visited this country a few 
months ago, and on her return to England published a 
description of the many avenues open to women here, 
especially in California. 
She told the story of two sisters near Los Angeles, 
who had begun to cultivate oranges and grapes several 
years ago, and now had acquired a fortune; also of 
another woman who owned a bee ranche near San 
Diego, and of others who cultivated almonds, pears, 
etc., with great success. 
The raisins grown and dried by one lady held the 
first place in the San Francisco market. Miss Faith- 
full urged English women with small capital to emi- 
grate to California and begin the cultivation of fruits. 
The Philadelphia Press observed, in noticing this ap- 
peal, that if it would pay an English unmarried woman 
to cross both the ocean and the continent in order to 
grow small fruits and keep bees in California, it 
surely would pay farmers’ daughters in the United 
States to make the same effort on their fathers’ land; 
a suggestion which the Companion heartily seconds. 
The articles which the Companion has published 
concerning the culture of bees and silk-worms have 
called forth answers from every State in the Union, 
and have induced many young girls to begin both in- 
dustries with marked success. 

One or two women in the hills of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, where maple-sugar is abundant, have begun 
to make delicate confections out of this product for 
the New York and Philadelphia markets. 

The difficulty in the way of most women who wish 
to support themselves is that they try to reach some 
unattainable, distant employment. The materials for 
our usefulness and for our happiness also lie usually 
close at hand in our own familiar, every-day paths, if 
we have the eyes to see them. 





a 


DISTURBED. 

An English nobleman is usually a gentleman. One 
day, Prince Albert and his son, the Prince of Wales, 
were riding across a toll-bridge. The keeper respect- 
fully saluted them on receiving his toll. Prince Al- 
bert acknowledged the salute by touching his hat and 
bowing, but the Prince of Wales, boy-like, dashed on 
without noticing the bridge-keeper. In a few minutes 
he returned, laughing and blushing, to obey his fa- 
ther’s command,— 

‘My son, go back and return that man’s salute.” 

But if the English nobleman is usually a gentleman, 
the footman who stands in his hall, and the houscmaid 
who dusts his drawing-room, are usually the most 
snobbish of snobs. 

The Duke of Sutherland once entertained the Italian 
patriot Garibaldi at Stafford House. A grand com- 
pany of the nobility received the hero. He was dressed 
in a rough gray overcoat and trousers, large soft hat, a 
loose black neck-tie and a red flannel shirt. It was his 
uniform, which he wore when leading his brave Gari- 
baldians to victory—as honored a uniform as that of 
any field-marshal’s in Europe. 

The duke and the liberty-Joving duchess were de- 
yoted to their guest, because in honoring him they 
honored the cause of Italian unity and liberty. But 
the footmen and housemaids were shocked. They 
turned up their noses at this ill-dressed “Italian brig- 
and,” as they called him. 





novelist invents anything more improbable than 
He also knows that a scrap of 


“Why, marm,” said a housemaid to a lady who was 
subsequently a guest at Stafford House, “he was such 
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COMPANION. 








a common-looking person, and he would get up so awful | 
early and go hobbling [he was lame from a wound] 
about the garden! One morning, at six o’clock, I 
looked out of my window, and there he was, walking 
up and down, and the Duchess with him—my Duchess, 
marm, walking and talking with the likes of him /” 


~~ 
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PARROTS. 

A few weeks since the papers gave the story of a 
parrot that was fond of pickles, and to get one put its 
head into a jar in which sweet pickles were kept. The 
pickles were so far below the surface of the vinegar, 
that Poll had to immerse its head in the sour liquid 
before it could gratify its appetite. The result was 
that he became a bald-head parrot. 

Occasionally some one would refer to the loss of its 
feathers by saying, “So you’ve had your head in the 
sweet pickles, Poll!’? One day a bald-headed old gen- 
tleman, on entering the room where hung Poll’s cage, 
was saluted by the bird screaming out,— 

“Guess you've had your head in the sweet pickles!” 

Amusing as is this impudent exclamation of the par- 
rot, it is paralleled by the sayings of three other par- 
rots, which the present writer reports and vouches for. 

The cage of a Massachusetts parrot hangs in a pho- 
tographer’s reception-room. It is not uncommon for a 
lady, just as she has finished her toilet, preparatory to 
sitting for a picture, to be startled by the bird’s impu- 
dent exclamation, “Oh my! aint she a daisy?” 

A Rhode Islander who owns a bright parrot, keeps q 
private school for children, At recess, the children 
are allowed to play in the yard, but are forbidden to 
go into the street. The lady is in a part of the house 
where she cannot see the children, but no sooner has 
one of them slipped out of the yard before she is at 
the door to call the truant back. 

She knows of the disobedience through the parrot. 
His cage is hung by the front window, and as soon as 





that promised success to her far-reaching plans of am- 
bition. 

And yet this woman, though unrestrained by relig- 
ious scruples, was the slave of petty superstitions. 
She believed in magic, and an astrologer attended her 
on all her journeys. 

She never attempted any important business without 
consulting the stars; and after death, all kinds of 
amulets and charms were found upon her person. 

rr oo 
“HONORABLE.” 

Not every man who acquires the prefix “Honorable” 
to his name fully deserves it. Men like Hon. William 
L. Marcy, however, wear the title by unquestioned 
merit. An exchange gives a single reminiscence of 
that distinguished Congressman and Government offi- 
cer, which affords a glimpse of his character. He was 
not one of the sort of persons who can be hired to keep 
their eyes shut, and ignore the difference between 
right and wrong. 

During the winter of 1851 the Hon. William L. 
Marcy was boarding at the Irving House (corner of 
Chambers Street). While conversing one morning 
with an acquaintance, the office-boy handed him a letter 
from New Orleans. After reading it, he passed it to 
the friend to read. The substance of the letter was as 
follows: 

‘‘Inclosed find our check on a New York bank for 
one thousand dollars, which we send you as a retainer 
in a suit in a New York court, the particulars of which 
we will send you in a few days.” 

Mr. Marcy then, to draw out the other’s views, in- 
quired what he ought to do. 

The reply was, “Put it in your pocket and wait for 
business.” 

“No, sir!’ he replied, with an emphasis. 
bribe.” 

Then he wrote a letter to his correspondent, saying 
it would be more proper to state the nature and char- 
acter of the suit, and if he agreed to give his service 
then they might offer him a retainer, and enclosed the 
check to the sender by return mail. I wonder if to-day 


our lawyers are al! of them as careful not to be 
“bribed.” 


“It’s a 





a child wanders on to the sidewalk, the bird screams, 
“Children in the street! children in the street!” 
Another of these feathered talkers belongs in the | 
town of F——, in the same State. 
too fond of old New England rum, sometimes comes 
home so intoxicated that not even the bird fails to no- 
tice it. 
disgrace, for he screams, angrily,— 
“Shut the docr! You’re drunk! 
You're drunk!” 
-—— tO 


LOUIS NAPOLEON REJECTED. 


Louis Napoleon, when a resident of London, used to 
prophesy that some day he would sit %n the French 
throne. ‘Did you ever know such a fool as that fellow 
is?”’ asked an English statesman, who had been bored 
by Louis’s prophecies. ‘Why, he really believes that 
he will yet be Emperor of France 

During those days, when the young man lived on 
little but a hope, he was often welcomed by the witty 
Countess of Blessington to the hospitalities of Gore 
House. Soon after his election to the Presidency of 
the French Republic, the countess visited Paris. 
Though he knew of her presence in the city, Louis 
Napoleon took no notice of the fact, thus ignoring the 
many attentions he had received from her in the days 
of his exile. 

One day, while he was riding, he met the carriage of 
Lady Blessington, and was thus forced to stop and chat 
with her. After a few words had passed, he in- 
quired, “Do you remain a long time in the city?” 

“Not long, monsieur. Do you?’ was the keen re- 
tort. 

The Prince, while a resident of London, was made 
the victim of a cruel hoax. Some one sent him a forged 
invitation to a grand party at Windsor Castle. He 
dressed himself in a court costume and presented him- 
self at the castle’s gate, to be told by the porter that as 
his name was not down on the list of guests, he could 
not enter, and as the Prince insisted that he had re- 
ceived a card, a higher officer of the royal household 
was sent for. 

“Really, sir,” said this gentleman, “there must be 
some mistake. As Her Majesty has not the honor of 
knowing the Prince Napoleon, she will be unable to 
receive him.”’ 

Ten years later this rejected Prince, then Emperor 
of France, slept in the best “‘spare-room” of the castle 
and danced with the Queen in the Waterloo Room. 

Such is the irony of time. 


Shut the door! 


~~ 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY. 

M. Pasteur, the great biologist and chemist of 
France, has made many discoveries which have saved 
millions of francs to his countrymen and added vast 
sums to the national wealth. He has now made a new 
discovery, one that promises to be of untold benefit to 
the human race. It may possibly banish from the 
earth one of the most horrible diseases to which man 
is subject. 





Hydrophobia is considered incurable, and every 
year scores of people die in horrible tortures, and oth- 
ers lead a living death through fear of the disease after 
being bitten by a dog supposed to be mad. 

M. Pasteur does not propose to cure the disease, but 
to prevent it. He has found, by numerous experi- 
ments, that dogs inoculated from a dog suffering with 
rabies take the disease in a mitigated form, and are 
ever thereafter as free from taking it as those vacci- 
nated are safe from attacks of small-pox. 

Such a discovery, should the theory prove true, 
ought to enroll the French chemist among the great 
benefactors of the race. It may be impossible to se- 
cure a universal inoculation of the canine race, as it 
has hitherto proved impossible to make vaccination 
universal in civilized countries, and small-pox still 
continues in spite of Jenner’s discovery. But it is 
something to anticipate that if a compulsory law can 
be executed, hydrophobia may be exterminated. 





— +e 


SUPERSTITION. 





Catherine De Medici, the mother of Charles the 
Ninth of Franee, was destitute of moral principle. 
Though a nominal Catholic, she was always ready to 


make alliances with Protestants for selfish ends. 


seemed never to have had any qualms of conscience 
for the horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew, which 
she planned because Coligny, the Protestant leader, was 
acquiring the confidence of the king, and weakening 
her influence over him. She shrank from no crime 


His owner being | 


At such times Poll seems to share the family | 


- 


She | 





HIS LITTLE BABY. 

The eye that kindly looks out upon the simple things 
of life finds therein many sources of pleasure over- 
looked by one whose heart is haughty and his eyes 
lofty. A correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune 
illustrates this fact by the following touching anecdote : 


For severai evenings lately has one simple incident 
given me such pleasure that now regularly I lounge in 
some convenient corner of my gallery that I may not 
miss it. There comes to the corner of the street a 
young woman carrying in her arms a little babe scarce- 
ly able to say its one first word. 

There they wait, this mother and the child, until one 
certain car is started on its way up the street. 

The mother must then involuntarily press her little 
one closer to her, for baby brightens up as though it 
knew papa was near. Presently the car is there at a 
stand-still; the driver reaches over the dashboard, 
takes the little one from the woman’s outstretched 
arms, kisses once or twice the roguish mouth, and then 
hands baby back again. 

Sometimes the car is filled with passengers,—it has 
never been empty,—and though some of the occupants 
may at first wonder at the stop, the reason is soon 
yo out, and a kindly feeling excuses the momentary 
delay. 

Away rattles the car; out the darkening street into 
the distance beyond passes the woman with the child; 
but the pretty picture hangs about the place for many 
a moment after. 

+) 


REVELATIONS OF SCIENCE, 

It is cruel for critical historians to rob us of the 
beautiful stories of our childhood, and compel us to re- 
nounce faith in William Tell’s shooting the apple off 
his son’s head, and in Pocahontas’s deliverance of 
Capt. John Smith. But we may still cling to them as 
charming myths, even if they have faded away as his- 
torical facts. But scientific writers leave us more 
helpless when they dissipate the romances of the skies. 


Not a few interested in astronomy have indulged in 
dreams about Saturn, and cherished a secret hope that 
at som? future day they might be favored with a 
glimpse of his magnificent sky, spanned by the won- 
drous mig, and illuminec by seven moons. They 
have rataer envied the inhabitants of that remote 
planet, thinking them favored with celestial visions 
granted to no other orb. 

3ut Prof. Proctor and other astronomers make sport 
of all such fancies. They coolly say that we are de- 
ceived about those numerous moons, and that if the 
light of the seven was combined, it would be far in- 
ferior to our single moon. And the rings, they add, 
instead of being ornamental, are a great nuisance. 
They occasion an eclipse in every revolution of Saturn, 
lasting for six mortal years. 








THE “FIRST HE EVER SEE.” 

The good old lady who complacently warmed her 
feet at a fire-proof safe, and remarked on the comfort 
of ‘these ’ere new-fashioned stoves,” showed how per- 





fectly sure ignorance and imagination can be in draw-. 


ing conclusions. 
still later example: 


A well-to-do but unsophisticated farmer from one of 
the border counties of Indiana was in the city lately, 
attending the stock show, and brought with him his 
| wife and daughters to see the sights and do some 
| shopping. Among other places they visited a new 
store, and after wandering around the first floor for a 
while the party came to a stop near the elevators. 

One of the daughters was the first to discover the 
elevators moving silently up and down, receiving and 
discharging their cargoes of passengers. She pulled 


rhe Chicago Jnter-Ocean gives a 


her father’s coat-sleeve to direct his attention to the 
phenomenon, and in a tone that was audible to the 
clerks in the neighborhood, asked,— 

“What’s that, 


? 


paw—that thing going up and down, 
ty 





with sofys in 

The old man gave the elevator a long, calm, scrutin- 
izing stare, and exclaimed,— 

“True as you live, it’s a telephone! the first I ever 
see!” 

——————_ +o 
DEAD. 

An attempt was recently made in a Brooklyn court 
to discontinue a case on the ground that the plaintiff 
was dead. Whereupon his counsel submitted an affi- 
davit from the plaintiff himself, swearing that he was 
still alive. The New York Christian Advocate is re- 
minded by this of a queer case which occurred in Lou- 
isiana: 

A man disappeared. He was thought to be dead, 
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In Court 


one who needs help is indeed fortunate who finds 
a friend. But he is still more fortunate who dis- 
covers that he may eradicate the poisons of scrof- 
ula from his system by the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Scrofula is one of the most terrible of all 
diseases. It is in the blood, corrupting and con- 
taminating every tissue and fibre in the whole 
body. Patrick 





Liebig says: “It is no mistake, but a fact, that the 
usual farinaceous foods are the causes of most of the 
diseases, and of half the cases of death, among all the 
babies, in the country as well as in all large towns.” 
Mellin’s Food, while extremely nutritive, is free from 
any such objection, and is highly commended by all who 
have used it. All leading druggists have it for sale. 


A Sensation 


of relief is sure to follow the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and thousands thankfully acknowledge 
its good effects. Charles C. Smith, Craftsbury, 
Vt., says, “I have been troubled for a long time 
with a humor, which appeared on my face in 
ugly pimples and blotches. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
cured me. I consider # the-best blood purifier in 
the world.” 








Judge 


of the feelings of Mrs. T. P. Cushing, 87 Suffolk 
St., Chelsea, who, after being so afflicted with Salt 
Rheum that her fingers would crack open, and 
bleed and itch terribly, was cured by four bottles 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. E. G. Evans, 78 
Carver St., Boston, Mass., suffered severely from 
rheumatism and debility. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
proved a specific in her case. Francis Johnson, 
editor of the German American, Lafayette, Ind., 
writes, “For years I have been subject to chronic 
attacks of neuralgia, especially at the commence- 
ment of spring. I have derived great benefit from 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” It has 


Saved and 


restored thousands. Walter Barry, 7 Hollis St., 
Boston, Mass., after vainly trying a number of 
medicines for the cure of lumbago, was persuaded 
to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. He writes, “Your val- 
uable medicine not only relieved me, but I believe 
it has worked a perfect cure, although my com- 
plaint was apparently chronic.” Thomas Dalby, 
Watertown, Mass., has long been a sufferer from 
lumbago and rheumatism. So great has been his 
improvement since using 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla that he has every reason to believe it will 
effect a permanent cure. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer 
by all Druggists. 


Lynch 


wholesale grocer, Lowell, Mass., says: ‘“Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla is the best.” The following, from R. 
| L. King, Richmond, Va., is corroborated by Pur- 
; cell, Ladd & Co., druggists, of that city. Mr. K. 
writes (May 12, 1884) : “My son Thomas, aged 12, 
has suffered horribly for three years with scrofula 
in its worst form. His case was said to be incur- 
able. One arm was useless; his right leg was 
pardlyzed; a large piece of bone had cut through 
the skin at the shoulder-blade, and three large 
sores constantly discharged offensive matter. He 
began taking Ayer's Sarsaparilla on the 6th of 
March, and, oh! whata 


Happy 


change! indeed a miracle. In a few weeks the 
sores began to heal; he gained strength, and could 
walk around the house. We persevered with the 
Sarsaparilla, yet having little hope of his recov- 
ery. To-day he can run as far as any other boy 
of his age. The sores on his arm, shoulder 
and back have nearly healed, his muscles are 
strengthening, and he is the picture of health.” 
Equally important facts concerning the use of 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


by other members of Mr. King’s family are eon- 
tained in the same letter. 


& Co., Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 
Price $1; six bottles for $5. 
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and his effects were distributed. He came back after 
twenty years, and went into the court issuing the de- 
cree, and asked the judge to issue an order to give him 
his property. 

The judge said, ‘In the eye of this court you are 
dead. 
rectified. 





| 
Get a lawyer, he will tell you what to do.” 


| 





} court!”’ 





This is not the place for you to get mistakes | 


The man persisted, and eaid he “wanted his proper- | 
ty, and it was an outrage to deprive him of it another 
9 


ay. 
The judge said, “I tell you that in the eye of this 
court you are dead, Sheriff, take this apparition out of 
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For the Companion. 


THE CALL OF THE NIGHTINGALE, 


A nightingale sings clear and shrill, 
His perch a lissom branch of willow; 
The night is cool and fair and still, 
The woodpecker and whippoorwill 
Flitting by turns give snatches mellow 
Of their own prosy, pretty skill, 
While the moon silvers grove and hill, 


A cottage home—a lowly place, 
Painted by vines and climbing roses, 
Nestles beyond a woodland space, 
Close to the mountains’ ridgy trace, 
And looking northward, where the grace 
Of a far inland lake reposes, 
Like a fair cloud of mist-like lace, 
Veiling same tender, tearful face. 


Within the cot, a woman plies 

Her task, and sings above her knitting; 
While a sweet child with dove-like eyes, 
A fair, white lily, angel-wise, 
Lingering, looking at the skies,— 

At stars aflame, at dim bat, flitting, 
And the wee bird that homeward flies,— 
Deems all the world a paradise, 


“Mamma,” she says, “the stars, all day— 
Where have they been—in cloud-land gleeping ? 
Do they see little children ?—say ? 
Where do the heavenly children play? 
They must be somewhere up that way. 
Sometimes I see their faces peeping 
Out of a bit of blue or gray, 
And then I am so glad I pray. 


“O mother, sweet, bend down your ear— 
What voice is that so rich and ringing? 
Hark! ‘tis an angel somewhere near! 
No, far above! so soft, so clear— 
Listen—I'm waiting for you, dear’— 
Yes, mother, just the words it’s singing; 
Come, angel, come! I do not fear.” 
“Love, ‘tis the nightingale you hear.” 


The child stood thoughtful, looking wise: 
“And is the nightingale a spirit? 

I see it when I shut my eyes 

A lovely babe from paradise, 

Bringing its welcome from the skies— 
And now [ open them, I hear it, 

‘I'm waiting, waiting’—ah! it die 

Along the heights where heaven 












s 
lies.” 


The mother smiled—she often heard 
Strange speeches from the little maiden— 
It was not odd, she thought, the bird 
Had almost sung with human word, 
And human passion—afterward, 
With sorrow, grief and anguish laden, 
She well interpreted those weird, 
Wild notes that yet her spirit stirred. 






For lying still and sweet and pale, 

P marble-wrought Madonna, 
y tears, or the wild wail 
Of the mother, under her widow’s veil, 
The fair child followed an angel's trail, 

By the light of the splendor that fell upon her, 
While still like a thought full of rhythmical fire, 
The nightingale sang, soaring higher and higher. 


And the mother saw—'twas in after years— 

That the dear Lord had wisely taken 
Her darling, from pain, and care, and fears, 
From the sad misgivings of riper years, 
And a heritage of trials and tears, 

That her own sad life had marred and shaken, 
And she knows when the nightingale soars and sings 
An angel stands near her with folded wings, 


Mrs. M.A. DENISON. | 
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For the Companion, 


THE MISTAKEN PORTUGUESE. 

There is a Protestant church in Boston, Gothic 
in architecture, which sometimes on Sunday seems 
to say to the Catholic who may be a stranger in 
the city, “This church is open for you. Come in 
to prayers.” 

On a recent Sunday, the children’s choir of this 
church was rehearsing for the Sabbath School An- 
niversary, when suddenly something so attracted 
the attention of the singers in front of the choir 
gallery as to vex the leader, and make his baton 
bring the singing to a full stop. 

The boys leaned over the rail greatly amused to 
see aman kneeling in the aisle a little way from 
the door, counting his beads, moving his lips in 
prayer, unmindful of the onlookers, not noticing 
the pastor who just then came in, and almost 
stumbled over him. 

A wad of paper was thrown by one of the boys 
at the stranger, greatly displeasing the pastor, at 
whose word the singing went on, though when the 
Portuguese rose from his knees and bowed towards 
the pulpit, as if it were an altar with an image of 
the virgin above it, the choir again made pauses 
in the song that were not agreeable to the choris- 
ter. 

“Young friends,” said the pastor, at the close 
of the rehearsal, ‘‘you were amused at the conduct 
of the man who knelt in the aisle, but I want to 
suggest to you that he has taught you a lesson 
that you ought not to forget, and that is, not to be 
ashamed of your religion. How many of you 
would have kept on in prayer, as the old devout 
stranger did, regardless of onlookers and listen- 
ers? He would have knelt on the church steps 
just as reverently as in this aisle. 

“Now allow me to ask you to do a well-bred and, 
what is better, a right thing, and that is to resolve 
that you will never, under any circumstances, 
make light of another’s religion, whatever it may 
be, or of his worship and ceremonies, however 
strange they may be. Respect sincerity, 
misguided its direction. 
er’s religion is never the act of a lady or of a gen- 
tleman. 


’ 





| 


however | 


“When a man goes over the land for the purpose | maux, each consisting of about one hundred and forty 


of making money by ridiculing the Bible and 


Christianity, straining always to raise a laugh over | and Reppiont people in the world, 
Thoug 


sacred things, giving inexpressible pain to so 
many who, even if they were in error, sincerely be- 
lieve the Bible, that man is surely sadly wanting 
in the moral instincts of a gentleman.” 

When the choir was dismissed, three boys got 
into a discussion in front of the church over the 








|door stopped with the remark, “You fellers 


| carried in his pockets a lock of Fred Douglass’s hair, 
| with the aroma of which he restored exhausted nature 


| Arctic cold, ranging from ninety below zero to twenty 


Making fun of anoth- year is as high as seven above, as it was with them. 
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couldn’t be answered, as he didn’t know where he 
was. Another said it was a plucky act to kneel 
down anywhere and pray before folks. The third 
said anybody can do it in a church easy enough. 

“Nonsense!” was the reply. ‘You daren’t go 
in and kneel down where that man was, and say 
the Lord’s prayer.” 

The lad started up the walk quickly, but at the 


wouldn’t know whether I said the prayer right or 
wrong.” And then to turn the subject, he asked, 
“Did the parson mean to say no gentleman will 
ever make fun of any kind of religion, not even 
of a heathen’s? Let us have it for a question in 
our debating society.” 

“Allright! Anyhow, let’s say a good word for 
the Portuguese.” So say we all of us. P. 


+ 





STUMPING INDIANA IN ’48, 


Politics as seen in political assemblies to-day are very 
much more decent and respectable than they were thir- 
ty years ago. In 1848, when Gen. Zachary Taylor was 
the Whig candidate for the Presidency and Gen. Cass 
the Democratic candidate, a considerable number of 
men of both parties, dissatisfied with these nomina- 
tions, formed the Free-Soil party, with Martin Van 
Buren as their standard-bearer. 

Whigs and Democrats were about equally indignant 
at this movement, because each feared to lose enough 
votes by it to fail in the election. They regarded the 
Free-Soilers as the ox regarded the dog in the manger, 
that could not eat the hay himself, and yet would not 
let the ox eat it. The most sanguine Free-Soiler did 
not expect to see his candidate elected President. 


A devoted Free-Soiler of Indiana was Mr. George 
W. Julian, afterwards for many years a distinguished 
member of Congress. x | in the campaign he made 
up his mind to “stump” the State for free soil and 
Van Buren. This was before the day of universal 
railroads, and as he was a young lawyer who had but 
recently hung out his shingle, he was at some loss how 
to get to his appointments. He had no horse, and no 
money with which to buy one. 

In this dilemma, a benevolent Quaker lent him an 
old white horse, very bony, but of great height,—sev- 
enteen hands at least,—which he named ‘Old Whitey,” 
after the celebrated war horse of Gen. Taylor. 

Thus equipped he mounted, and, like Don Quixote, 
sallied forth to do battle for the oppressed. Being 
blessed by nature with ‘ta good pair of lungs” and a 
bodily constitution to match, he spoke two or three 
times a day, and, as he says in his “Recollections,” re- 
cently published, ‘‘generally from two to three hours 
at each meeting. 

“I spoke,” he tells us, ‘at cross-roads, in barns, in 
pork-houses, in saw-mills, at any place in which a few 
or many people would hear me; but I was rarely per- 
mitted to enter any of the churches.” 

He was entirely absorbed in the work, and thought 
of nothing except to defend his cause and himself 
against the assaults of his opponents. Those assaults 
were of the most scurrilous and vindictive character, 
“the fight,” to use his own language, “‘being unspeak- 
ably relentless, vitriolic and exhausting.” 

He was accused of being ‘“‘an abolitionist!” and in 
Indiana at that day the word abolitionist conveyed an 
amount of odium of which we can now form no ade- 
quate idea. The charge was couched in various phras 
eology, such as ‘‘woolly-head”’ and ‘“‘amalgamationist.” 
He was styled ‘the orator of free dirt’’ and the ‘‘apos- 
tle of disunion.” 

The Whig orators informed their hearers that he 


when he grew faint. His audiences, they said, con- 
sisted of “eleven men, three negroes and a boy;” and 
this charge, he confesses, bore sometimes a resemblance 
to the truth. 

Some of his own neighbors threatened to mob him, 
and he was by no means safe from violence. Ina few 
years, when the Whig party became the Republican 
party, all was changed. The very men who had as- 
sailed him with the grossest abuse courted his stal. 
wart aid and presented him to audiences as 

“Your honored representative in Congress and war- 
worn veteran in the cause of liberty!” 


During the summer before us, there will be some 
vigorous stumping done in Indiana, but it is safe to 





say that it will be upon a more elevated plane, and in 
a more decorous style, than that of 1848. 


a 
CHILDREN IN THE FRIGID ZONE. 


When Lieut. Greeley comes home (he must be Capt. 
Greeley then), he will have a great deal to tell us that 
will be interesting. Mere visitors to strange places 
and peoples are not apt to find out very much about 
them, and what little they do find out is likely to be 
wrong. That is the reason why we know so little 
about the Indians. It is necessary to dive among a peo- 
ple, to understand their language, to get their good- 
will and confidence, to play with their children and 
converse familiarly with their elders, in order to know 
them. 

Lieut. Ray, of the United States Navy, returned a 
few months ago from Point Barrow in latitude 74°, 
where he had been stationed for two years to observe 
the weather and collect facts concerning it for the 
Washington weather bureau. He was posted in that 
Northern region to do what Lieut. Greeley was ex- 
pected to do at a point much farther north. His party 
consisted of ten men: a pilot, a naval surgeon, seven 
sailors, and himself. 

They had a wonderfully interesting time up there in 
the cold. The lowest temperature during their stay 
was fifty-six degrees below zero; the highest, fifty 
above zero; and they had a breeze one day in January 
(a gentle Arctic zephyr), the-velocity of which was as- 
certained to be one hundred and thirty miles an hour. 
Little snow and less rain fall in that region, and there 
is no thunder and lightning. 

In their snug house, built by themselves, of rough 
timber and lined with matched boards, they found no 
difficulty in ag warm. It is not until you go two 
hundred miles further north that you reach the real 


above. With precautions, people can get along with 
some comfort where the average temperature of the 


- the spring, the dandelion bloomed abundantly about 
em. 
Near their station were two small tribes of Esqui- 


people. Lieut. Ray, after closely observing them for 
nearly two years, pronounces them the best-governed 





touched one of them; nor would any child, even the 
smallest, enter a room or tent unless invited. 

The children are exceedingly beloved by their eld- 
ers. Although boys are valued more highly than girls, 
yet any kind of a child is highly prized—partly be- 
cause children in latitude 74° are a scarce article. 

Few parents are blessed with more than one, or, in- 
deed, could well maintain more than one; and if they 
are so happy as to have two, they are generous enough 
to let one of them live with a couple who are childless. 
Like all undeveloped and poor tribes, they are 
haunted by superstitious fears, and crave stimulants 
with a fierce and insatiable desire. ‘The strongest 
whiskey, the strongest tobacco, even alcohol itself, and 
the scrapings of an old pipe, they will consume with 
the keenest enjoyment and without apparent injury. 
Even these children, who have so many good quali- 
ties, drink and smoke if they can procure the means of 
doing so, which, happily, they cannot very often. 
Lieut. Ray declares that he has seen a baby three 
months old with its little mouth full of tobacco while 
it was in the act of taking nourishment from its 
mother. 

Before the present year comes to an end we hope to 
have something as curious to tell of Lieut. Greeley’s 
experiences. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 


AMID THE CLOUDS. 


“The shadows fall upon the land, 
And shadows fall upon my heart; 
Is there no light beyond the veil, 
And far from gloom apart?” 
I said, and raised my eyes above. 
The twilight shadows, soft and slow, 
Crept on, while o’er the distant hills 
Faded the sunset’s glow. 
And as I looked, with tearful eyes, 
A steadfast light shone out afar; 
And, calm amid the rolling clouds, 
Slow sailed the evening star. 
ANNA B. BENSEL. 
———— +o 
OUTWITTED. 
Clarence King, the Sierra scientist, was once fol- 
lowed for three days over the Tulare plains and into 
the San Joaquin Valley by a couple of mounted Mexi- 
ean highwaymen, who alternately chased and inter- 
cepted him, forcing him more than once for safety to 
the chances of speed or strategem. After one narrow 
escape by a magnificent run of his good horse, ‘‘Ka- 
weah,” he had travelled a day unmolested, and was 
stopping for the night at a settler’s ranch, when the 
robbers rode up to the ranch, and from their questions 
to his villainous host, and their sudden departure, he 
knew as he overheard the whole from his window, 
that they intended to waylay him on the road. The 
story of the remarkable slip he gave them is thus told 
by Mr. King himself: 


In the night I rose cautiously, and holding my watch 
up to the moon, found that twelve o’clock had just 
passed; then taking from my pocket a five-dollar gold- 
piece, I laid it upon the stand by my bed, and in my 
stocking-feet, with my clothes in my hand, started 
noiselessly for the corral. 

A fierce bull-dog, who had shown no disposition to 
make friends with me, bounded from the open door of 
the proprietor, to my side. Instead of tearing me, as 
: expected, he licked my hands, and fawned about my 

eet. 

Reaching the corral-gate, I dreaded opening it, re- 
membering that the hinges creaked ay = So I hung 
my clothes upon an upper bar of the fence, and cau- 
tiously lifting the latch, began to push back the gate, 
inch by inch, an operation which consumed eight or 
ten minutes. 

Then I walked up to Kaweah and patted him. The 
horse seemed full of curiosity, as if he had never been 
approached in the night before. Suppressing his ordi- 
nary whinnying, he preserved a motionless, statue-like 
silence. I was in terror lest by a ——_ or some ner- 
vous movement, he should waken the sleeping pro- 
prietor and expose my plan. 

The corral and the open 
with loose stones, and when 
of Kaweah’s shoes I experienced a feeling of trouble, 
till finally the idea struck me of muffling the iron feet. 

In constant dread lest the horse should make some 
noise, I hurried to muffle his forefeet with my trousers 
and shirt, and then, with rather more care, to tie upon 
his hind feet my coat and drawers. .. . 

Leading him ty out of the corral-gate, I walked 
beside him, holding him firmly by the bit, for a dis- 
tance of perhaps a quarter of a mile. I then stopped 
and listened. All was quiet. I then unbound the 
wrappings, shook from them as much dust as possible, 
dressed myself, and leaping on Kaweah’s back, started 
northward on the Mariposa trail. 

In the soft dust we travelled noiselessly for a mile or 
80, passing from open country into groves of oak and 
thickets of chapparal. 

Suddenly, I came upon a smouldering fire close by 
the trail, and in the shadow saw two men asleep. One 
was stretched on his back, snoring heavily; the other 
was lying upon his face, pillowing his head on his 
folded arms. 

I rode carefully by without awakening them. My 
nerves were keyed up toa high pitch. I turned round 
in the saddle, leaving Kaweah to follow the trail, and 
kept my eyes riveted on the sleeping forms, until they 
were lost in the distance, and then I felt safe. 

We galloped over many miles of trail, enjoying a 
sunrise, and at last came to Mariposa, where I depos- 
ited my gold, and then went to bed, and made up my 
lost sleep.— Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 
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A BOY IN COURT. 

It is not always safe to trust innocence to carry on 
a successful war against craft, or to expect a child to 
outwit a skilful lawyer who tries to break him down 
by cross-examination. But sometimes it happens that 
the weaker is the stronger. It was so in the case of 
the little boy in the following incident, which is said 
to have happened in Chicago. He did not know that 
his word was doubted, and he answered truthfully 
without embarr The i occurred in 
Judge Barnum’s court-room during the hearing of an 
ejectment case. 





SBaat 


A little boy of eight years was presented by one 
side as a witness, and the opposing counsel objected to 
him on the probability that the child was unaware of 
the nature of an oath. 

“Do you know what an oath is, Charlie?”’ asked the 


court. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Charlie. “It isto ask God to 
help you to tell the truth.” 

“Where did you learn all this?” frowned the oppos- 
ing counsel. 

“In the catechism,” said Charlie, not to be frowned 
down or sat upon by the biggest lawyer in the busi- 
ness. 

“In the catechism? What catechism?” 

“In the ten-cent catechism, sir.” 

“Who told you to look in the catechism for the defi- 
nition of an oath?” 





| articularly the chil- 
dren. he never saw a child punished in any 
| way during his residence among them, yet he found 
the children always well-behaved. 
At times there would be as many as twenty-five chil- 
ren at the post, and the conduct of all of them was so 
gentle and correct that the Americans could not help 
contrasting it with that of the children who play under 
the stare and stripes. No matter how many tools, gar- 
ments or dainties might be scattered about unguarded, 


pious Portuguese. One said the man’s prayers | no boy or girl of one of these tribes ever so much as | minary was being puzzled by the child. 


“My sister. She told me last night, and I got it and 
| studied it.’’ 

“Have you got your catechism with you?” 

“Yes, sir. Here it is,” and the well-thumbed little 
pamphlet was forthwith produced from the depths of 
that mysterious receptacle for all known odds and 
ends, the trousers pocket. 

“You see the boy has his documents,” interposed 
the court, with a smile, and a quiet titter went around 
the court-room as it became evident that the legal lu- 


“H’m! Let me see the book. 1 wonder if 
anything more that’s in it. Who made you? 
“Why, God, of course,” was the reply, as if the lad 
pooh-poohed the idea of being asked such a simple 
question, and wanted ‘‘somethin’ hard.” 
Several questions were asked, and elicited ready re- 
plies. The lawyer, though loth to acknowledge it, ac- 
cepted defeat as gracefully as possible. Turning to 
the court, he said,— 
“Your honor, 1 guess we will accept this witness, 
and for this little book, I would submit it to my learned 
friend, the counsel for the other side, and recommend 
its careful perusal by him. It will do him good.” 


you know 
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DID NOT GET IT. 


The wives of popular city clergymen are often sup- 
plied, it is said, with “pin money” by their husbands’ 
wedding fees. But the wife of a rural minister, espe- 
cially one living ‘“‘Out West,” often finds that nothing 
remains of the fee after the husband has paid for the 
hire of the buggy in which he drove to the bride’s 
house. The following story illustrates how both the 
expectations of wife and husband are sometimes 
blighted : 


A young Western farmer appeared at the parsonage 
one morning, nervous and bashful. After the usual 
= evasion, he made known the real object of his 
visit. 

**You see, Mister Preacher,” said he, “me an’ Sallie 
Toodles have about—er, that is—I mean er—well, you 
see,—we’ve fixed it all up to git married, and we sorter 
wanted you to tie the knot, if agreeable. It’s to be at 
Josh Toodles’ house next Tuesday night. I reckin we 


_| kin count on you, eh?” 


“Y-yes,” said the minister. 
to Mr. Toodles’ residence?” 
“Oh, about fourteen mile. That’s nothing to stand 
back fur. Guess yer’ve got a rig?” 

“T have not; but I could hire a horse and buggy, I 
suppose.” 

“Sartin, sartin. We kin count on you, then?” 
Yes, ’llcome. Tuesday night?” 

“But,” continued the fellow, shifting uneasily in his 
chair, ‘‘p’raps I’d ought to be square, an’ tell you 
somethin’ about the pay. You see, [ aint got no big 
lot of cash, an’ I’ve got to buy lots of things; house- 
keepin’s costly fun, you know. An’ me an’ Sal, we 
thought likely you’d be willin’ to do the job an’ take 
yer pay in good coon-skins.” 

The proposition made the fourteen-miles’ drive in a 
hired buggy seem less desirable to the poor minister. 
But thinking that the coon-skins could easily be turned 
into cash, he consented to the arrangement. When he 
told his wife, he remarked that ‘a coon-skin would be 
a good reminder of the frankness and honesty of the 
industrious young fellow. I like to encourage him, 
too, so I shall not accept much of a fee.” 

After the ceremony had been performed, the minis- 
ter, as he prepared to start for home, intimated to the 
happy bridegroom that there was room in the buggy 
for the coon skins. 

‘**Well, now you see, Mr. Preacher,” was the reply, 
“JT aint kotched them coons yit. But I’ll make it all 
square with you. I’ve got two mighty likely pups, 
and I ’low to ketch some coons soon’s the pups git big 
enough.” 

The disappointed minister lost his expected fee, 
meagre as it was, and lost at the same time something 
of his confidence in the “honesty” of the young man. 
The last he deplored more than he did the first. 


“T see. How far is it 


ees 
WOUNDED AND AT BAY. 


An experienced decr-tracker, who makes the sur- 
prising statement that a buck is more dangerous than 
a panther ora bear (for the latter are greater cowards), 
gives some remarkable examples in support of his 
opinion. The following story of a battle with a 
wounded stag is one of them: ““The most singular af- 
fair of the kind that ever occurred to my knowledge,” 
he said, ‘“‘was a regular up-and-down fight between a 
wounded buck and an old, experienced and athletic 
hunter. The latter had crossed the bayou upon whose 
brink his cabin stood, and in a very short time crawled 
up toa fine deer, who fell in his tracks at the rifle’s 
crack. 


“There are two things to be done when a deer is shot 
down, and your true hunter seldom neglects them: he 
first reloads his rifle, then hamstrings his game. Our 
hunter imprudently neglected the first precaution, and 
thinking the deer dead, or entirely hors de combat, 
drew his hunting-knife and approached with the inten- 
tion of cutting the hametrings. 

**\ sad mistake he made; for just as he was aboutto 
cut, the deer gave him such a kick as a deer can give, 
landing the man upon his back, and the knife—he nev- 
er knew where. 

“Tn an instant both the deer and the hunter were upon 
their feet; the deer rushed at the man, who seized it 
by the horns, and giving them a violent twist, down 
went both the combatants together. This was repeated 
again and again, until the contending parties were en- 
tirely exhausted. 

**At last, the quadruped marched off a few rode and 
stood looking intently at the biped. The latter, after 
patiently waiting for half an hour, endeavored to creep 
to the spot where his gun was lying. 

“Tn an instant the deer was upon him, and again the 
same scene was re-acted. Once more the deer left him, 
and this time our hunter had the good sense to lie per- 
fectly still until night-fall, when the deer slowly moved 
off, and the man then crawlea on his hands and knees 
—for walk he could not—to the bank of the bayou, 
and by his shouts obtained assistance. 

“He was taken over to his cabin, and there he lay 
for nearly two months before he recovered from his 
severe bruises.” 

eee 


HIS PET. 

A pigeon which for six years was a pet of the late 
Thurlow Weed for a long time showed in a touching 
way his appreciation of the loss of his master. Not 
long since a gentleman called at the house and the pig- 
eon alighted on his shoulder, coved, peered into the 
stranger’s face, and then flew into an adjoining room. 


“He has done that to every gentleman that has come 
into the house since father died,” said Miss Weed, 
with a sigh. 

“He takes most kindly to Gen. Bowen, who visits 
me occasionally, and who has been in feeble health 
some time and walks slowly. 

“The bird will coo and fly to the general’s shoulder, 
but when he sees that it is not my father, he will stop 
his cooing and find some other perch. 

“Since the day that father’s remains were carried 
away, the affectionate creature has been seeking for 
his master. He flies through every room in the house, 
and fairly haunts the library, where father spent most 
of his time with his pet. 

“He will tread over every inch of space on the lour..* 
and then go to the rug, over which he will walk re- 
ae as if in expectation of his dead master’s com 

ng. 


“He invariably does this at meal-times, when our ta- 
ble is set in the back-parlor, of which we now make a 
dining-room. He can see our table from the rug.” 

“Then you do not put him in a cage?” 

“Oh, never,” was the response. ‘The run of the 
house has been his since he came into it. Other pigeons 
come into our yard frequently, and our pet sometimes 
joins them. He seldom remains long with them, but 


comes back through one of the windows and begins his 
search again through the house for my father.”—Our 
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Mamma was wanted in the parlor to see com- 
pany, and sent Gertie to find the nurse-girl and 
tell her to come and see to baby. Gertie found 
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 S\ | A = SA)! her up stairs, putting away clean clothes, and giv- 
< e ing her mamma’s message, went down to the par- 


lor. The girl was going down for baby, but first 
stepping into the nursery, she said,— 

“Sure, it’s here she is ashleep in the crathle!” 
and she sat down beside her and began sewing on 
buttons as fast as she could. 

A black cloud in the south-west was rising very 
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noise of the storm, and stepping into the hall, 
called,— 

“Mollie! Mollie! Is Nellie crying ?” 

Mollie came softly to the head of the stairs and 
answered,— 

“No, mum; the darlint’s fasht ashleep, mum.” 

Just then there was a dreadful flash of lightning, 
and a great branch of a tree in the garden came 
crashing to the ground. 

Mamma went out on the piazza, and then her 
friends thought she must have gone crazy as she 





For the Companion. 


FOUND OUT. 


Just as the summer day is over, | 
Out in the meadow sunset bright, 

Gay with daisies and sweet with clover, 

Gather the children, stepping light; | 


fast. 
and the thunder rolled heavily along the sky. 


To hear the soft little flute-notes playing 
Way, way up in the tall oak tree, 
Rippling, quivering, trilling, straying— 
Where is he hiding? who is he? 
Up and up through the branches peeping— 
Hark! how he twitters. Hush, hush, hush! 
Nearer, nearer the sweet notes creeping— 
Ha! ’tis the darling little brown thrush! 
oh Aa 
For the Companion. 


THE WAXEN BABY. 


Gertie had serious troubles at school. 
She had “no head for figures,” as they 
say, and we all know that heads have a great 
deal to do with figures. They danced and 
cut capers through her brain till she could 
hardly remember their names. She always 
forgot whether “quotient” or “product” be- 
longed to multiplication or division ; “plus,” 
“minus,” the sign of “equality,” and all 
those puzzling things were hopelessly mixed 
up and muddled together. 

She was bright enough in her other studies, 
but, poor little girl! twice she had failed to 
’ in arithmetic, and had been put back 
to drag through the same dreary old lessons. 
There were so many other little ones in the 
family that no one had time to think of Ger- 
tie’s troubles, or advise with her about them, 
and she began to think she was going to bea 
dunce all her life. 

But one happy day, Uncle John came from 
Boston on a visit. It did not take him long 
to see, by the pitiful droop at the corners of 
Gertie’s mouth and the forlorn look in her 
eves, that something was wrong. 

Uncle John always had time. He listened 
to all Gertie had _ to tell, and comforted her 
by assuring her that the smartest woman 
he had ever known, who had written, he 
couldn’t tell how many books, knew only 
enough arithmetic to count up her money 
when she went shopping. 

Spite of all this, though, the fact remained 
that it was Gertie’s duty to learn arithmetic. 
Uncle John thought she might be able to try 
harder than ever before if she had something 
pleasant to look forward to; so he promised 
her that if she passed next year, he would 
send her the prettiest present she had ever 
seen. 

And she did. And it came. What do you 
think is the nicest present a little girl can 
have ? 


“ ” 


“pass” 





Uncle John thought so too. And it was 
the loveliest one you ever saw! A sweet, 
bright baby-face in the most delicate wax. 
Blue eyes that moved, hair not all braided 
and frizzled and fussed up with bows, but 
the dearest little silky short curls, exactly 
like a baby’s; and a long white dress with 
a robe front. 

It was almost big enough to be twin sister 
to Nellie, the sure-enough baby, who was 
four months old. Nellie always laughed 
and crowed when she saw the cunning thing ; 
thought it would be very nice for her to play with, 
and wondered why Gertie never seemed to think 
so too. 

One morning, mamma told Gertie to stay awhile 
with Nellie, who was sitting in her little buggy in 
the garden. Gertie brought Rosabella, her waxen 
baby, and seated her at the foot of the buggy 
while she went for some flowers. She was quite 
sure Rosabella was out of Nellie’s reach, but baby 
stretched and stretched with all her little might, 
and soon had hold of the treasure. 

Babies, you know, are not very wise. This 
baby thought she could easily put Rosabella’s 
head just where she tried to put everything else— 
in her rosy little mouth. And she tried and tried, 
but the more she tried the more she couldn’t. At 
first, she thought it was because Rosabella’s head 
was too large; then she thought her own mouth 
must be too small. However it might be, she be- 
gan to cry with anger, partly because she could 
not do what she wanted to, and partly because 
Rosabella’s face bumped her little bit of a nose. 

Gertie came running in sore dismay as she saw 
what was going on. She felt very much like slap- 
ping Nellie’s little hands at sight of a few small 
scratches on Rosabhella’s pretty face, but mamma 
came back just then, so Gertie carried her poor 
darling up to the nursery and sang her to sleep. 

Then she heard mamma calling her, so she laid 
Rosabella in Nellie’s cradle, covered her up, and 
drew the fly-net over her. How cunning she 
looked there—with her baby hair on the Pillow, 


fect roar. 
Mamma fancied she heard something amid the | noise. 


Soon the lightning began to play brightly, 





lightning very pretty, but did not like the thunder, 
and whimpered a little. 


Little Nellie, all alone in the buggy, thought the | 


The callers spoke of going, but mamma said it | 


rushed out into the storm. 
moment with poor, dripping, frightened, scream- | 
ing baby in her arms. 
She ran up to the nursery, 
her hands, exclaiming,— 
“An’ it’s niver the chilt ye have there? 
was only a shower which would be over soon, so | snatched the fly-net from the cradle. 
they talked on. | 
Big drops began to fall. Nellie laughed at first, | still sleeping quietly. 
and then caught her breath as they came faster— | watch over her, rocking her a bit whenever a clap 
then screamed as they poured down with a per- | of thunder came, wondering all the time how “the 
darlint” could sleep through such a dreadful 


There lay the beautiful waxen doll. 


Back she came in a 


where Mollie raised | 


and 


She was | 
Mollie had kept faithful | 


Srpney Dayre. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 

SCATTERED PRIMALS AND FINALS, 
1 ll 17 12 10 
 MwB. BB. Bs 
2S Oe © oe ee 
3 15 14 13 2 


Read down.—Place the primals and the finals in the 


order indicated by the numbers, and find the name by 
which the Indians designated the month of June. 


1 to 3, a certain maritime country that has scarcely 


a good harbor, and not one navigable river. 

















For the Companion. 
KATEY AND THE BEES. 
One day, Katey was out in the garden with her 


baby sister. Pretty soon they both came hurry- 
ing into the house. 

‘“‘What’s the matter ?” asked grandma. 
“Because,” said Katey, all out of breath, “be- 
cause those bees whistled at us orfly, and so we 
didn’t stay there.” 





For the Companion. 
THE BROOKE. 
Noisy to laugh, 
And swift to run, 
Was the little brook 
In the summer sun. 
*T was clear as the air, and fresh and cold; 
On its banks was the dandelion gold. 
But all the same 
Was shimmer or shade, 
Till it came to the spot 
Where the children played. 
There was Teddy and Frank and little Harry, 
And a block of wood they had for a ferry. 
There the brook began 
Such tricks and pranks; 
It gurgled and tossed 
Between its banks. 
And when Teddy’s cap fell from his head, 
Tt caught it gaily, and gaily fled; 
Like a cold, wet mouse, 
Went creeping through 





and one littie pink waxen arm outside the cover! 





A worn-out place 


In Frankie’s shoe; 
And the new suit Harry had on, you know, 
Was splashed and spattered from top to toe. 
This play with the brook 
Indeed was fun— 
So noisy to laugh, 
So swift to run— 
But which little boy caught an awful cold? 
Did he cry about it? did mamma scold? 
Ciara Doty BATEs. 
———e 





For the Companion. 
NETTIE’S BUTTERFLIES. 

Nettie read in the Companion about killing and 
preserving insects, and thought she would try it. 

There were lots of beautiful butterflies in the 
garden. Great yellow ones with spotted wings, 
rich brown ones with scarlet stripes, and pretty 
white ones that shone like silver. 

Nettie soon came running into the parlor, her 
little fingers tightly closed over the brown head 
of a splendid butterfly, her blue eyes fnll of 
horror, and her rosy face pale with emotion. 

“Oh-h-h mamma! I can’t do it! I can’t do it! 
It squirms and kicks—it don’t want to die, the 
dear little thing! I don’t want any frame of in- 
sects—I don’t indeed!” And, dropping the but- 
terfly in mamma’s lap, she burst into tears. 

That was the first and last butterfly Nettie tried 
to kill, and she thinks Tom is just the cruelest boy 


16 to 7, a bird venerated in ancient Egypt. 
11 to 15, a guardian—sometimes a president. 

5 to 6, a Scandinavian king whose exploits are 
sung in romance. 

17 to 14, any cordial. 

18 to 9, any mountain that shoots laterally from 
another mountain. 

12 to 13, by luck or chance. 

8 to 4, a lake. 

10 to 2, the deity that presides over archery. 


2. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 


Listen! my tale shall not be * * * *: 
It speaks of Polish * * * * 

A lover wooed a maid in song, 
And sought her for his wife. 

So, when her birthday came, in June, 
One finger of her hand 

Wore the June jewel as his boon, 
Set in a golden b * * *. 


Now, though they had but little wealth, 
And owned not house or lands, 

Yet both were blessed with radiant * * ** **, 
And both had willing hands. 


And the June jewel promised her 
The sum of my omissions, 

At least, so Polish tales aver, 
And Polish superstitions. 


Now, that June jewel must I name? 
How boys with marbles brag it, 
When they the ownership can claim 
Of a many-colored * * * * * 
LILIAN PAYSON. 
3. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


The initials name a poct. The finals a flower 
of which he sung. 
Cross- Words. 
1. A poet. 
2. One of the Muses, 
3. A title. 
4. <A youth (inmythology) changed to a flower. 


5, A poet. J.P. B. 
4. 
ZIG-ZAG 
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Read down.—Follow the numbered letters in 
their order, and find a festival of the Romish 
Church, It was instituted by a Pope because of 
the appearance in various places of a strange 
mould that looked like drops of blood. It oc- 
curs in 1884 on the 12th of June. 

One of the primitive inhabitants of the south 
of Europe. 

The English commander who placed Charles 
II. on his throne. 

A plant with leaves like a water-lily, whose 
root is baked for food in some Pacific islands. 

A fragment broken off. 

A queen of England called ‘The Good.” 

Inclining to a whitish gray. 

A rope gathered into a ring. 

A king who built an ivory house. 

A pile to be burned. 

The king who built Samaria. 

An American artist who became painter toa 
king. 

A particle of matter so small as to admit of 
no division. 

A queen who, after a violent death, was en- 
throned and crowned. WESTBROOR. 

5. 
NOVEL NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

The answer, composed of 73 letters, will give 
thirteen masculine names, in regular order; the 
initials of these will form the name of a celebrated 
English author, who died in June, 1870. 

The 1, 7, 8, 10, 15, 11 is a fruit. 

The 2, 4, 5, 56 is a tree. 

The 63, 62, 42, 3, 52 is to gain knowledge. 

The 6, 61, 41, 49, 32 is a serpent. 

The 14, 21, 16, 9, 17 is an evil spirit. 

The 12, 13, 29, 19, 27 is a foreigner. 

The 18, 36, 38, 34, 43 is a flower. 

The 20, 26, 22, 24, 31, 30 is knowledge. 

The 40, 23, 60, 58, 65, 32 is a homily. 

The 73, 72, 70, 71, 69, 25 is a relative. 

The 44, 45, 57, 47, 35, 33, 28 are the first days of each 
month. 

The 48, 46, 39, 67, 64 is blessedness. 

The 60, 50, 51, 53, 54 is opinion. 

The 55, 59, 66 is a fowl. C. 

6. 
GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADES. 
Partly Phonetic. 

1. A kind of carriage—a letter—a cord = a group or 
islands. 

2. A letter—hazard—a pronoun =a battle-field of 
the Revolution. 

3. A scramble—kindred—mucilage = a river. 

4. An island—a kind of box—a Bible character = a 
manufacturing city. 

5. A tree—a quarrel—vegetable decoctions = a river 
of Asia. 

6. A word of negation—a plain—the ancient aneestor 
of a mighty race = a manufacturing city. 

7. To arrive—a prickly envelope of some seeds— 
country = mountains and river. 

8. A letter—a fastener—a loop of ribbon = a river 
of South America. 

9. To cut down with speed—to move backward and 
forward—company = a country. 

10. An opponent of Martin Luther—manner—a gate- 
way or passage = a country. 

11. Novel — passionate ardor—a conjunction = an 
island country. 

12. The diminutive of a masculine name—an animal 
—also = a city. 





in the world because he has a splendid collection. 





E. H. 8. 


Read in the initials of the names required n day de- 
voted to students in England and America, It usually 
occurs in June. E. L. Ee 
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Payment for the Companion, when se mt by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THE CAN BE 
CURED, send the money ina Registe red Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send silver 
» us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ty. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to im oo rs should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


WATER BATHS. 
“T take a sponge-bath of cold salt water every morn- 
ing. Is it healthy? Is it better to use fresh water?” 
There is no reason to believe that, for ordinary bath- 
The 
take it more 
any 


ing purposes, salt water is any better than fresh. 
salt is not absorbed, and if it were, we 
conveniently with our food. Nor 
particular effect on a healthy skin. 

The uses of water, as applied to the surface of the 
body, are (1) to cleanse it; (2) to equalize the circula- 
tion; (3) to lessen the susceptibility of the skin to 
changes of temperature. 

The first object—that of cleansing—is accomplished 
by either cold or warm fre#h water and soap. Cleans- 
ing with soap once, or at the most twice a week, is 
often enough, for the clothing absorbs the larger part 
of the impurities emitted by the pores. Too frequent 
bathing, especially with soap, removes the scarf-skin 
too rapidly, and unduly exposes the nerves which ram- 
ify on the surface. Good authorities believe that in 
many cases the nervous system has been injured in 
this way. 

The second object—to equalize the circulation—is 
accomplished by immersing the body for a short time 
in hot water, by means of a bath-tub. Essentially the 
same thing is secured by the vapor bath. This brings 
the blood strongly to the surface and to the extremi- 
tiles of the body, thus relieving any pressure on the 
internal organs and soothing the system generally. 

This plain hot bath may be used simply for cleans- 
ing purposes, but it Is specially suited to the occasion- 
al needs of the feeble and to the first stage of a cold. 
After tle bath the body should be wiped quickly, and 
the person should pass at once, without any exposure, 
toa warm bed. Half a pint of water, drank as hot as 
can be easily borne, is helpful, especially in case ef a 
cold, or if the person has been in any way chilled. 

The third object—that of lessening the susceptibility 
of the skin to changes of temperature—is accomplished 
by the cold sponge-bath. Here quickness is essential. 
The sudden application of cold centracts the capilla- 
ries and sends the blood from the surface. This is 
followed by a reaction which relaxes and dilates the 
capillaries, bringing back the blood with increased 
foree. 

The cold bath is not safe for persons suffering from 
a heart complaint, nor for such as are so feeble that 
the reaction does not readily occur. This reaction 
will show itself in a glow on the surface of the skin 
and in a feeling of warmth. The bath should be fol- 
lowed by a brisk rubbing of the body with a coarse 
towel. 


does it have 


—— -—-> —————= 
SUN-SPOTS. 

Onr nearest neighbor among the stars is Alpha of 
the Centaur, a brilliant southern star more than two 
hundred thousand times as distant from us as we are 
from the sun. If our sun were as far away as Alpha, 
he wonld shine as a star of the second magnitude in 
our sky. If he were semoved as far as Sirius, he 
would shine as a star of the fifth magnitude, and would 
be scarcely visible, except on clear, moonless nights. 

Our sun belongs to the second class of stars, for stars 
are arranged in classes according to age. The bluish- 
white stars like Sirius and Vega, are the youngest of 
the suns of space, and belong to the first class. The 
yellowish-white stars like Capella and the sun, belong 
to the second class, having advanced farther in age and 
im development. 

Our sun is also a member of the order of variable 
stars, for sometimes he gives more light than he gives 
at others. The spots that are seen from time to time 
on his surface are the cause of the variability. These 
spote have regular times for appearance and disappear- 
ance. The period is known as the sun-spot period, its 
extent being a little more than eleven years. 

During two or three years, the spots are larger and 
more numerous. They then begin to diminish, reach- 
ing the minimum or smallest number in five or six 
years, after which there are scarcely any spots. An- 
other six years brings the return of the maximum, or 
largest number of spots, and completes the circuit. 

The sun has been pitted and marred with spots for 
several years. The maximum, according to calcula- 
tion, ought to hamwe occurred in 1882. Such was not 
the case, however, and astronomers are now trying to 
find out the cause of the prelonged solar activity, and 
are still more eagerly seeking to find the cause of this 
mysterious periodicity. 





The reason of their increased interest is because the 
sun-spots seem to be intimately connected with the 
physical condition of the earth. It is known that at 
their maxima auroral, magnetic and electrical disturb- 
ances give evidence of their influence. It is thought— 
though not ‘“‘proven’’—that the earthquakes, volcanic 


eruptions, cyclones and tornadoes that have devastated | 


portions of this planet within the last few years are in 


some way associated with this period of intense solar 


activity. 
———__o——_——. 


WORD-GAME, 

Here is a play which affords a field for quick think- 
ers and good spellers, and gives slow thinkers and 
poor spellers a chance to improve by practice. It is 
an exercise likely, moreover, to increase one’s vocabu- 
lary of words, and so increase the gift of language by 
testing it. It was given as a puzzle by the students 
at the Boston Institute of Technology. 


Two words are given of an equal number of letters, 
and the problem is to change one to the other by alter- 
ing one letter at a time of the first so as to make a 
legitimate English word, continuing the alterations 
until the desired result is attained, and accomplishing 
this with the smallest number of changes. 

The conditions are that only one letter shall be al- 
tered to form each new word, and that none but words 
which can be found in English dictionaries shall be 
used. Here are some examples of the changes: 

East to West.—East, vast, vest, west. 

Dog to Cat.—Dog, cog, cot, cat. 

Soup to Fish.—Soup, sour, pour, pout, post, past, 
fast, fist, fish. 

Road to Rail.—Road, goad, goal, coal, coil, toil, tail, 


ra 
Milk to Hash.—Milk, milt, mist, mast, mash, hash. 
The game is becoming quite popular in family cir- 
cles, and seems to furnish instruction with amusement. 


eS 


RAKING THE ASHES, 

Both carelessness and neatness have their disadvan- 
tages, as a Brooklyn family discovered, the other day. 
One night the lady took out her diamond ear-rings, 
valued at four hundred dollars, and wrapping them in 
a piece of paper, carelessly left them on the dining- 
room mantel. <A relative, a very neat housekeeper, 
finding the crumpled bit of paper on the mantel, threw 
it into the kitchen stove. 


The next day the owner of the diamonds asked if 
any one had seen a bit of paper on the mantel, the 
careful housekeeper stated what she had done with it, 
and then two anxious ladies got the ashes out of the 
stove and proceeded to pass them through a flour- 
sieve. 

When about half the stuff had been emptied on the 
sieve a small black-and-yellow chunk rolled over the 
edge of the coal-scuttle. 

It was a ver } warm piece of gold, and was all that 
remained of the setting. A little more raking and the 

two diamonds rolled out of the ashes. 

They were a little dusty, but when cool enough to 
handle they were found to be undiminished in beauty 
and value. A New York jeweller reset them the same 
afternoon. 

a en 


BRUIN AND HER CUBS. 

A party of four men and a boy, while hunting rab- 
bits in the Catskill woods, had an exciting adventure 
with a she-bear and her three cubs. The boy fired at 
a rabbit he had scared from a brush-pile, and at the 
sound of the gun a large bear came out from behind 
the roots of a fallen tree. She was followed by three 
cubs and rushed directly at the boy. 


The bear was only a few steps away, and the boy, 
frightened half to death, fired the undischarged barrel 
of his gun at her, but as it was loaded with fine shot 
the effect was only to increase the bear’s fury. 

The boy ran and shouted for help. The four men 
appeared and attacked the animal. The cubs huddled 
together a short distance behind their mother. While 
the men were engaged with the old bear, the boy car- 
ried away two of the cubs. 

‘The mother discovered the loss of her cubs at once, 
and broke away after their captor. She had been se- 
riously wounded, however, and fell dead before she 
had gone many steps. 


—_——_—_—__——_ 
HER MONEY. 

The way to become interested in a good cause is to 
invest in it a little time or money. The growing inter- 
est will soon lead to larger investments. There is no 
person, outside of the members of our family, in whom 
we are so interested as the one we have tried to help 
along. The following anecdote illustrates the fact that 
where even a little treasure is, there also the heart is: 


Amy Bell, a little girl seven years old, entered the 
Merrimack Savings Bank of Manchester, N. H., and 
timidly said that she would like very much to be shown 
around the institution as generally as was convenient. 

As Amy is a very attractive little maid, her request 
was complied with. It was a dull time of the day, and 
the treasurer, ex-Governor Smyth, escorted her all 
over the bank, exhibited the workings of the big locks, 
and laughingly introduced all the gentlemen to her. 
When going out, Miss Amy thanked them, and said,— 

“You see, my papa has ‘posited five dollars here for 
me, and I wanted to be sure it was in a real safe place. 
Thank you,” and out she marched, radiant and satis- 
fied. 


a 
QUESTIONING HIS FINGERS, 
Josiah Mason, the Birmingham pen-maker, who 
spent $2,500,000 on his native town, began his prosper- 
ous career by questioning his fingers : 


He called upon a small manufacturer for employ- 
ment, and the old tradesman, eying him suspiciously ‘ 
hinted that he was “frightened of dirtying his fin- 
gers.’ 

Young Mason’s answer was addressed to his fingers, 
which he opened out, putting the question to them 
quietly,— 

*‘Are you ashamed of dirtying yourselves to get your 
own living?” 

This took the old man’s fancy, and as a result Ma- 
son began the business which ended as the greatest 
pen-manufactory in the world. 


———_>—__—_——— 


WHosE profession is at once the hardest and the 
easiest? The musician’s; because he works when he 
plays and plays when he works. 


Some ehildren are often amusing by reason of their 
conceit, as in the case of the young French gentleman 
of the mature age of five, who, on being told that the 
baby wanted to kiss him, said,— 

“Yes; he takes me for his papa.” 


THE unwillingness to do honor to a prophet in his 
own country is illustrated in the following anecdote : 
It was remarked to a Scotchman once thata certain in- 
dividual was very clever. ‘Him clever! Why, I gaed 
tae schule wi’ him!”’ was the response. 


“My dear boy,” said a lady to a precocious youth of 
sixteen, “does your father design you to tread the in- 
tricate and thorny paths of a profession, the straight 
and narrow ways of the ministry, or revel in the flow- 
ery fields of literature?” “No, marm; dad says he’s 


| a-going to set me to work in the tater-field.”” 


| Food,—Some one who is not a French cook, but 
doubtless knows something about the art, says that Bak- 
ing Powder should be made from Cream Tartar and 
Soda only. DELAND & Co., who are large manufactur- 
ers of Saleratus and Soda, at Fairport, N. Y., began the 
manufacture of their CHEMICAL BAKING POWDER 
some time ago on above principles, and our merchants 
are now offering it to an appreciative public. Sold in 
cans only. [Adv. 
es 
Feeling Blue and Looking Blue, 
There is an immense difference. Nothing in this world 
is bluer than SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE for Laundry 


washing was done. Try it and you will appreciate what 
an important element in washing is an absolutely pure 
blue. If your grocer has not got it, send four cents in 
stamps to Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Milk St., Boston, and 
get trial-box free. [Ade. 


Many People, Adults and Children, are troubled 
with worms. BROWN’S VERMIFUGE CoMFITS, or Worm 
Lozenges, are a specific. 25 cts. a box. [Adv. 


—_— @——_ 
“We have never had a bottle returned,” proudly as- 
sert the proprietors of Brown’s Teething Cordial. [Adv. 





—_—_——+ 
In combination, proportion, and process, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is peculiar to itselt. [Adv. 


























————_»>_——_ 
Cluett’s Crown Collars and Cuffs and Monarch 
Patchwork is NOT alike. 
Cus potions s for 50c.contain Plush 
and Satin only(no dress goods) with 
embroidered piece and sheets of 
fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
beads, spangles, ete., 25 and 50 cents. 
Send for Catalogue 
Bentley’ s Art Needlework, lid Broadway, Nn. ¥. 
THE BEST $1.00 PACKAGE. 
Twenty-four pieces, 5 by 5 inches; or vip testo _— eces of corres. 
ponding quantity and value. Beautiful Colors and P: rns. Notwe 
blike. H FoR CRAZY Wo ities, 60 Cts. EMBRO IDERY 
SILK FOR ORALY WORK al Bright Colors full halt 
ounce packages, 25 ie ay ounce, 40 Cen mts 
Importers ‘and | Retailers, Pitiadelphia, Pa. 
Mail Orders 
promptly and 
Stock in all departments now complete. Satisfaction 
LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
(Established 1840.) 
23d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
The nurse as well as the 
invalid will find benefit 
Ridge’s Food, and espec- 
jally at night. Being so 
easy of digestion, it does 
not prevent sleep com- 
ing at once, and at the 
strength as few other 
things will do. It is : 
preparation of wheat, 
and all its yo 
a are retainec 
Druggists and Grocers. 
Four sizes, 35c. to $1.75. 
Sold by druggists. 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 
A Wonderful Cure for Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis & Consumption. 
It BANISHES COUGHS (acute or 
chronic), and BREAKS UP COLDS like 
magic; 1T CURES, in fact, where other 


Shirts, sold by leading dealers. [Ade. 
ery Silk, full skeins(no scraps),with 
Sixty Pleces, 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty pieces, 2 by 6 inches; o 
PER & CONA 
carefully filled. 
guaranteed. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
in the occasional use of 
same time will impart 
ry it, nurses. Sold by 
For Persons of all ages. 
remedies have failed, 

















For Croup and Whooping Cough—every family 
should keep it in readiness. Price, 50c. and $1 per bot- 
tle. Of druggists. C.N.CR TPTEN fPON, Propr..New York. 


Pike’s Toothache I Drops Cure in One Minute, 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
course, producing ner, 
smoother Cream than any 
other Freezer »n the market, 
Machinery easily adjusted and 
operated. Tubs water proof, 
Over 300,000 in use. Send 
for catalogue and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer Co, 


NASHUA, N. H. 


THIS SUMMER 


Wr READY TO PLAN YOUR VACATION, 
REMEMBER that no portion of the American Con- 
tinent has such a delightfu = as that of MINNE- 
SOTA AND NORTHERN DA 

THE PARK REGION. OF MINNESOTA, 
With its clear days, deliciously comfortable nights, and 
“oO atmosphere, 


ENTIRELY FREE FROM MALARIA, 
beautiful scenery, romantic drives, an Pe e 2 -_ 
cellent hotels, steamboats, Eo ailroads, etc.. 
merable attractions to SUMMER TOU RISTS. "The 
many hundreds of Lakes “4 the Park Region — un- 
equalled Hunting and Fishing. DEVIL si. AKE,DAKOTA, 
has lately received considerable attention from the fact 
that here is offered the rare attraction of 

SALT WATER BATHING. 
Pamphlets and full information regarding MIE TON- 
KA, OSAKIS, ALEXANDRIA, ASHBY, or DEVIL’s LAKE, 
will be furnished FREE, on application. 
Cc. H. WARREN, General Passenger Agt., 
_ St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Ry., St. . Paul, Minn, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
‘ BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended b; 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Ce:, 
Dorchester, Mass. 












































use, and yet no one that ever used it felt blue when the | 


| es the blood and perspirat 


DRY GOODS 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Jordan, Marsh & Co,’s 


IS EXCEEDINGLY POPULAR 


With thousands of ladies residing in every section of 
the United States. Hundreds of new customers are 
being added to our lists every day. 


105,000 


OF OUR 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES 


Now in circulation, and commented upon by more than 
Half a Million Readers, 

If you want to dress in the latest fashion, at reason- 

able prices, send for a copy of this useful guide, which 


| we MAIL FREE to any address. 


ge A trial order will carry conviction of the many 
advantages gained by dealing with us, which have al- 
ready been demonstrated by public sentiment. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
Mention this paper. BOSTON, MASS. 


—~ FANCY WORK. 


New Edition of our Book of IN- 
STRUCTIONS and PATTERNS for 
Artistic Needle- Work, Kensington 
Embr oidery, etc. It contains a 
list of the Fabrics and Materials 
used in Decorative Needle-work, 
Patterns for Lady's Hand-hay, 
Scrap-Basket, Pin Cushion, Whisk 
i: oom Holder, Splasher, Banner, 





Lamp Shade, Tidy, Mat, Oak-leaf 
Lace, Umbreila Case, Table Scar: f, 
Work-Bag,ete. Tells how to make 
- af South Kensington, Outline, Per- 
ot sian, Janina, Knot, Button-Hole, 
Point-Russe, Snowflake, Star, Satin, Chain, Wound, 
Stem, Plush, Rococo, Open- Work, Filling, Jrish, Hem, and 
Featler Stitches. Gives the Terms used in Crochet and 
Knitted Stitches. Contains Directions for Stamping, and 
over 200 ILLUSTRATIONS of our PERFORATED STAMP- 
ING PATTERNS, including Illustrations of Wild Roses, 
Pansies, Golden Rod, Sumac, Coxrcomb, Poreiss, Snow- 
balls, Daisies, Hops, Barberries, Cactus, Woodbine, Ferns, 
Corners, Wreaths, Scallops, Braids, Vines, Outlines, ete. 
We send this book by mail for 18 two-cent stamps. 
INSTRUCTIC nied FOR PATCHWORK. 
A New Book of PA NS and INSTRUCTION for mak- 
ing CRAZY PATC uWOERK, Price only 15 cts. 
= COLORED Cross-Stitch PATTERNS, Deer's Head, 
Calla L ily. Pets Cat and Rabbit. Price 2 cts. 








WORSTED CROSS-S' TITC H PATTERNS, 
EW EDIT ION of this 16 extra pag 





It contains 12 Alphat ver 100 other Patterns 

of Borders,Corners, Flower ls, Animals, Roses,l’ansy, 

Stork, Elephant, Deer, Bear, Rooster, Cats, Dogs, Rabbit, 

Bugs, Butterfte Ss Comic Designs, ete. Price 2 cts. 
TIDY PA RNS for making. oom Canvas, Honey- 

© comb and Maine Tidies. Price 2 

MACRAME LACE AND RICK- RACK TRIMMING. 

A Book of Patterns and Instructions_for os 
Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Trimming. Price le 

2 LARGE POINT-RUSSE ag ERNS a an ll 

JAVA CANVAS TOILET 8 etc. Price 10 cts 
DARNE ATTERNS 

A New Book containing 60 Dasnxs LACE PATTERNS, 
used for making Tidies, Splashers, Toilet Sets, Shams, 
Bed aproees, Aprons, Edgings, ete. Price 25 cts. 

‘ROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 

Our Book of CROCHET and KNITTED LACE contains 
Patterns for Tidies, Lambrequcns, Edgings, etc., with 
Directions for Making. Price 30 cts. 

TEV | SPECIAL OFFER. ‘The retail pr ice of all the Books and 

Patterns in this advertisement is 
$1.96. We send them all (every thisg in this advertise- 
ment) by mail, postage paid, for $1.00 and 3 two-cent 
stamps. Send for ALL, and sell what you don’t want at 
the retail prices. Address J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MAss, 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN AND BLOOD 
DISEASE, 


FROM 
PIMPLES TO SCROFULA, 


TCHING, Sealy, Fenpiy. 2 Scrofulous. Inherited, Con- 
tagious, and Copper Colored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Scalp, with athe of Hair, are positively cured by 
the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
tion of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and removes the cause. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantl 

and Inflammation, clears the Skin an 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensable 
in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 

Chapped and Oily Skin. 

CuTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 
cents: Resolvent, $1. ye by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 

2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


The White Mountain Hammock Chair. 






















ECZEMA 
on Scat. 









yallays Itch- 
Scalp, heals 











Adapted to House, Lawn, Porch or Camp, weighs 
12 Ibs., 4 inches thick, when folded. The best Pticle on 
earth for the enjoyment of fresh air. Cheap, substan- 
tial, durable. Send stamp for circular giving names of 
agents in all parts of the country. 

GOODELL C O., Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers, 


We GOoD NEws 


wate) TO LADIES! 


GREATAMERICAN 
>| = 
Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
=e rs for our celebrated Teas 
nd Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
















P ‘ea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Ros nner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose Decorated Toilet Set. For = wanes address 
| THE GREAT AME RICA cA 
| P.O. Box 289, 1 & 33 Vesey see New York. 
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